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DEPARTMENTS: 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  The  Theological  Seminary 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  The  Academy 

Also  Courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers’  Course  in 
Physical  Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  1000  students — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  next  year  in  all  departments  will  begin  on  Wednesdav,  September 
15,  1915. 

The  spring  term  of  the  present  year  in  the  Academy  Department  will 
begin  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  1915. 

The  Summer  Session  for  1915  will  begin  on  Friday,  June  18.  1915. 

For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 

GEORGE  M.  TONES 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  brandies. 

Its  students  en.1oy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College. 


WARNER  HALL 


Second  Semester  begins  Wednesday,  February  3,  1915. 

For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON  - - - OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Summer  Session,  1915 

June  18  - yJugust  5 


COLLEGIATE  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  FINE  ARTS,  ECO- 
NOMICS, EDUCATION,  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  FRENCH,  GER- 
MAN, GREEK,  HISTORY,  MATHEMATICS,  PHILOSOPHY,  PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

For  fuller  information  and  for  catalogue  write  to 

S.  F.  MacLENNAN,  Director 


181  Forest  Street. 


The  Latest  Work  of  Henry  Churchill  King 

rnESIDEXT  OF  OBEKLIN  COLLEGE 

RELIGION  AS  LIFE  Cloth,  12  vio^  $i .00  net;  by 'mail,  $i .08 

“An  inspiring,  pnicticnl  nnd  stiinulnting  work  on  u v'ital  subje-ct  by  a rare  teacher 
and  experienced  leader  of  thought.” 

other  books  by  henry  CHURCHILL  RING 

The  Moral  ar)d  Religious  Cballer>ge  of  Our  Times.  Cloih,  12mo,  $1,50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

*'A  serious  and  wide  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  age.”  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

*’A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethics.” — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Laws  of  Friendship.  Human  and  Divine.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.SU 

“A  book  full  of  sermon  themes  and  thought-inspiring  sentences.”— CAicapo  Tribune. 

Rational  Living.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.36 

Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern  Psychology. 

‘‘Easy  to  understand  and  interesting  for  all  thoughtful  minds.” — Living  Church. 

Reconstruction  In  Theology.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.61 

*Tt  is  a book  that  the  busy  man  delights  to  read.” — ChHstian  Evangelist. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

“A  safe  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  theological  speculation.” — Congregationalist. 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Cloth,  12ma,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 

“A  book  invaluable  for  the  provision  of  Christian  armor.” — Christian  Herald. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  In  Education.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

“To  the  student  of  modern  educational  problems  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest  and  value.” 

— The  Outlook 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorl^ 


Represent  the  best  in  piano  construction.  They  are  rich  in  tone,  respon- 
sive in  action,  artistic  in  design  and  so  thoroughly  built,  we  unhesitatingly 
guarantee  them. 

If  you  are  musician  enough  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  piano 
and  artist  enough  to  strive  to  attain  those  possibilities,  you  will  revel  in 
the  opportunities  the  Starr  Piano  offers.  It  is  an  instrument  that  lasts  a 
lifetime  and  passes  on  to  the  second  generation  unimpaired. 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 

Factory  ar)d  Executive  Offices:  . . RICHMOND.  INDIANA 

Cleveland  Salesrooms — 1220-1224  Huron  Road 


Why  Buy  an 
A.  B.  Chase  Piano 


Its  Musical  Qualities  are  of 
the  Highest  Excellence  and 
will  Endure  a Lifetime 


Over  one  hundred  of  these  Pianos  are  in  daily 
use  in  The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in 
the  homes  of  Oberlin  Professors. 

And  these  Pianos  are  reserved  for  the  more 
advanced  students,  on  account  of  their  artistic 
musical  qualities. 

Some  of  these  Pianos  have  been  in 

Daily  Use  in  the  Con- 
servatory for  25  years 

and  this  fact  demonstrates  their  wonderful  dura- 
bility as  nothing'  else  can. 

Write  for  “A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  in  The  Oberlin 
Conservatory,”  or  “De  Luxe  Catalog.” 

Sold  direct  from  the  Factory,  or  by  our  nearest 
local  agent,  at  lowest  net  prices. 

THe  A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

NORWALK,  OHIO 
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News  and  Comment 


OW  the  funds  which  the 
generous  Hall  bequest 
will  make  available  are 
to  be  used  in  the  work  of 
the  College  is  a matter  for 
the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Trustee  Hoard  and  the  Facul- 
ty Council ; and  the  conditions  of 
the  gift  leave  ample  time  for  such 
consideration.  Hut  President  King  in- 
dicates  that  certain  policies  are  inevit- 
able in  view  of  action  already  taken. 
The  Trustees  have  voted  that  the  Col- 
lege needs  a million  dollars  for  in- 
creasing salaries.  Even  that  will  not 
put  the  salaries  of  Oberlin  teachers 
where  they  ought  to  he.  To  increase 
the  stipend  of  the  professors  $500,  of 


the  associate  professors  $300,  and  of 
others  $200  will  require  the  income 
of  a million  dollars.  There  have 
been  hut  two  additions  of  $200  each 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  wages 
paid  have  not  kept  pace  at  all  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  The  present 
Oberlin  teacher  faces  a more  difficult 
problem  than  did  the  faculty  of  the 
days  of  Professors  Ellis  and  Church- 
ill. The  condition  is  general  among 

colleges,  but  even  then  Oberlin  is  not 

,\ 

keeping  up  with  the  salaries  of 
schools  of  her  class.  President  Dab- 
ney uses  the  figures  of  the  Census 
Pureau  to  show  that  the  average  sal- 
aries paid  in  1914  in  colleges  of 
America  having  a million  or  more 
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endowment  is  about  $3,300  to  the 
professor,  $1,600  to  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  $1,200  to  the  instructor. 
The  proposed  increases  will  not  bring 
the  Oberlin  salaries  up  to  these  fig- 
ures. 

In  the  second  place,  all  debts 
against  the  general  endowmient  of  the 
College  must  be  paid ; this  includes 
accumulated  deficits,  and  “ advances” 
which  have  been  made  to  various 
buildings.  (Cf.  “ Sundries  ” under 
Investments  in  the  President’s  An- 
nual Report.)  Where  the  sum  given 
or  set  aside  for  a certain  proposed 
"construction  or  equipment”  was  noi 
sufficient,  the  general  endowment 
fund  has  been  drawn  on  to  make  up 
the  necessary  amount.  In  some  cases, 
such  “ advances  ” have  been  practical- 
ly productive  investments,  but  in 
other  cases  they  are  loans  which  must 
be  paid  back  to  the  general  endow- 
ment. .\nd  the  budget  of  the  Col- 
lege must  be  organized  with  sufficient 
margin  so  that  deficits  will  not  occur. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Hall’s  con- 
dition that  the  campus  shall  be  an 
open  green  implies  that  the  College 
w’ill  continue  the  plan  of  acquiring 
the  property  on  the  east  side  of  the 
campus  square ; Mr.  Hall  had  given 
$25,000  and  pledged  $25,000  for  that 
purpose  before  his  death.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  east  side  is  essential 
if  the  College  grounds  are  to  have  a 
satisfactory  aspect  toward  the  east. 

There  is  of  course,  no  slightest 
chance  of  Oberlin  attempting  to  be- 
come a university.  No  radical  policy 
of  any  kind  can  be  undertaken.  Even 
this  liberal  gift  will  not  meet  the 


growing  needs  of  the  College  as  it 
now  stands.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  limitation  of  the  at- 
tendance in  the  college  department  to 
1000  will  be  continued  as  planned.  It 
is  a simple  fact  that  Oberlin  had  so 
outgrown  her  resources  for  doing  her 
present  work  that  she  will  do  well  if 
this  virtual  doubling  of  her  available 
endowment  puts  her  substantially 
abreast  of  her  own  development. 


The  land  in  and  about  Oberlin 
which  comes  under  the  control  of 
Oberlin  College  by  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Hall's  w'ill  consists  of  holdings  about 
the  Arboretum  and  Westwood  Ceme- 
tery, land  along  Plum  Creek,  and  of 
land  well  out  on  East  Lorain  street. 

The  Rebecca  Johnson  property 
the  Alfred  B.  Evans  land,  the  Reed 
land  and  the  Malby  Farm,  in  all 
about  78  acres,  make  a holding,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  to  be  converted 
into  a park,  about  the  Arboretum  and 
Westwood  Cemetery  and  west. 

The  land  purchased  along  Plum 
Creek  makes  possible  the  ultimate 
opening  of  a parkway  along  the 
creek  through  the  town  projected  b_\- 
the  Village  Improvement  Society,  in 
which  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  was 
so  much  interested.  The  Society  had 
acquired  title  to  a part  of  the  land 
involved. 

The  East  Lorain  Street  land  is 
a tract  located  on  the  north  side  near 
Orchard  Street.  It  consists  of  about 
fifty  acres  given  by  Mr.  Hall  to  the 
College  without  restrictions. 
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Program  of  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Administration  Ituilding: 

TUESDAY,  FEIiRUARV  DTU 
WARNER  CONCERT  HAUL,  4:00  1’.  M. 

Lecture — "The  Venetians,"  hy  Afr. 
Kenyon  Cox  of  New  York 
( Seats  reserved  for  out-of-town 
guests) 

EINNEY  MEMORIAI.  CIIAl'EL,  7 :'M)  1'.  M. 
Piano  Recital  hy  Madame  Olga 
SamarofT 

(Seats  reserved  for  out-of-town 
guests) 

WEDNESDAY,  FEIiRUARY  IOTH 

FINNEY  MEMORIAI,  CHAPEL, 
11:00  A.  M. 

Memorial  address  upon  the  life  and 
work  of  General  Jacob  Dolson 
Cox,  by  Mr.  IVilliam  Cox  Cochran 
of  Cincinnati,  of  the  College  Class 
of  1800,  and  of  the  P>oard  of  Trus- 
tees 

-Address,  by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  of 
New  York,  the  architect  of  the 
.Administration  Building 
-Address  by  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox 
Statement  by  President  King 
Afusic  by  Oberlin  Alusical  Union 
(Seats  reserved  for  all  guests) 

THE  NEW  ADMINISTR.\TION  BUILDING, 
7:30  p.  M. 

Reception  and  opening  of  the  new 
.Administration  Building. 

Music  by  the  Glee  Club. 

(.Admission  by  special  ticket  only) 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  llTH. 

THE  ADMINISTR.VTION  BUILDING, 

2 ;00-5  :00  p.  m. 


Opening  of  the  new  Administration 
Building  for  jHiblic  inspection 
(General  invitation  to  students 
and  citizens) 


The  Continent,  Jan.  28,  has  the  fol- 
lowing under  the  heading: 

" Oberlin’s  Great  Inheritance” 
“ One  of  the  greatest  things  that 
have  happened  for  Christian  education 
in  this  country  for  many  a long  year 
is  Oberlin’s  coming  into  a $3,000,000 
inheritance.  This  gracious  fortune 
befalls  one  of  the  truest  and  most 
efficient  of  all  Christian  colleges  in 
-America.  No  other  institution  in  the 
nation  is  better  prepared  to  use  such 
a sum  for  the  greater  concerns  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus.  Oberlin  has  al- 
ways been  missionary  in  spirit;  its 
missionary  spirit  has  always  been 
many-phased  and  comprehensive.  So 
there  is  no  cpiestion  that  its  larger  re- 
sources will  be  employed  in  ways  ef- 
ficient for  bigger  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood— and  more  of  both.  The 
new  millions  will  not  be  vainly  laid 
out  for  a mere  show  of  learning — 
they  will  be  put  to  service  where  they 
will  ‘ tell  on  ages  — tell  for  God.’ 
“So  all  churches  and  all  Christians 
will  rejoice  with  Oberlin  unfeignedly. 
The  testator  is  a son  of  Oberlin,  the 
late  Charles  AI.  Hall,  who  earned  his 
money  by  a great  scientific  contribu- 
tion to  modern  civilization — the 
cheapening  of  aluminum  production 
whereby  that  useful  metal  becomes 
available  for  a host  of  convenient 
manufacturing  and  household  uses. 
Oberlin  can  use  the  money  all  the 
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more  gladly  because  it  comes  thus 
from  a source  representing  legitimate 
l)enefits  to  humanit}".” 


Dr.  Florence  AI.  Filch,  Dean  of 
Women,  will  spend  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  present  year  and  the  sum- 
mer in  visiting  California,  aiul  tour- 
ing in  Japan  and  China.  She  will 
spend  two  weeks  in  California,  visit- 
ing three  or  four  of  the  leading  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  seeing 
something  of  the  Exposition.  Febru- 
ary twenty-seventh  she  sails  from 
San  Francisco,  and  after  a week  in 
Honolulu,  reaches  Yokohama  on 
March  twenty-third.  The  month  of 
April  will  be  spent  seeing  something 
of  the  educational  and  mission  work 
of  Japan;  Aliss  Fitch  hopes  to  get 
some  glimpses  of  the  government 
schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  those 
connected  with  the  missionary  enter- 
prises. 

On  leaving  Japan,  Aliss  Fitch  plans 
to  visit  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Can- 
ton. She  will  then  land  at  Shanghai. 


From  there  the  journey  will  be  by 
A angste  River  to  Hankow  and  bv 
rail  into  Shansi.  After  about  two 
weeks  spent  in  visiting  the  Oberlin 
work  there,  Miss  Fitch  will  stO]>  in 
Pel  <in,  Tien  Tsin  and  other  important 
cities  of  North  China ; thence  by  rail, 
with  a few'  stops  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea,  back  to  Japan. 

The  month  of  July  will  be  devoted 
to  a trip  among  the  mountains  of 
Japan,  visiting  especially  the  sacred 
shrines  at  Nikko  and,  if  conditions  are 
favorable,  making  the  ascent  of  Fuji- 
yama. Sailing  from  Japan  about  the 
first  of  August,  Miss  Fitch  w'ill  reach 
Oberlin  by  September  first. 

From  Alarch  23  to  April  23,  and 
June  29  to  July  30,  Miss  Fitch’s  ad- 
dress will  be  in  care  of  Mr.  Alerle 
Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Tokyo ; three  weeks  should  be  al- 
lowed for  these  letters.  From  April 
24  to  June  28  in  care  of  Miss  Luella 
Miner,  A.  B.  C.  M.,  Pekin,  China : 
allowing  a month. 
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Memorial  Service  for  Charles  Martin  Hall 


The  following'  memorial  service  was  held  in  honor  of  Charles  M.  Hall 
at  the  First  Congregational  church,  Oherlin,  1‘riday  afternoon,  January 
2'i,  at  two  o'clock : 


ORDER  OF  THE  SERVICE 


Organ  Prelude — Adagio — Gnihnant 
Dr.  George  W.  Andrews 

Invoc.vtion 

Rev.  William  H.  Spence,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Oherlin 

P)ioc.RAPnicAL  Sketch 

I’repared  by  Dr.  George  E.  Hall 

Address 

Mr.  Frederick  Chormann,  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  N.  Y.,  Representing 
the  Niagara  Falls  P>oard  of  Trade 

Address 

IMr.  Arthur  Davis,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  President  of  the  Alum- 
inum Company  of  America 

Letter 

From  Professor  Charles  F.  Chand- 
ler, of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Chemical  and 
Electro-Chemical  Societies 


iMusic — Chorus  from  the  Beati- 
tudes   Cesar  Franck 

“ Earthly  Knowledge,  Wisdom,  and 
Merit”  — The  Oherlin  Musical 
Union 

Letter 

From  ]\rr.  Flail’s  physician.  Dr. 
William  H.  Hodge,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Address 

Mr.  Homer  H.  Johnson,  of  Cleve- 
land, of  the  Class  of  1885,  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oherlin 
College 

Address 

President  Henry  Churchill  King 
Prayer 

Dr.  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  Dean  of 
the  Oherlin  Theological  Seminary 

Organ  Postlude 

Funeral  IMarch '.  .Chopin 

Professor  William  K.  Brecken- 
ridge 


The  addresses  which  follow  have 
been  edited  to  the  extent  of  omitting 
duplications  of  historical  facts.  The 
biographical  sketch  prepan'cd  by  Dr. 


George  E.  Hall  and  one  by  Miss  Ju- 
lia Hall  relating  to  the  early  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Mr.  Flail  at  the 
home  in  Oherlin,  are  printed  in  full. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  BY  DR.  GEORGE  E.  HALL 


AVING  been  requested  to 
prepare  a brief  sketch  of  my 
brother's  life  for  use  on  the 
occasion  of  this  memorial  service, 
I attempt  it  gladly.  Yet  I am  sen- 
sible of  a natural  shrinking  from 
anything  like  public  eulogy  of  one 
so  near  to  me.  It  would  ac- 
cord better  with  my  feeling  were 
some  unrelated  friend  to  perform  this 
service  in  memory  of  my  brother,  who 
was  younger  than  I by  many  years 
and  whose  career  from  infancy  I 
have  followed  with  affectionate  in- 
terest and  pride.  Then  too,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  me  to  formulate 
memories  of  him  before  the  sense  of 
personal  loss  has  been  softened  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  while  yet  we  are 
compelled  to  linger  amidst  the  sha- 
dows of  death  and  the  grave. 

Charles  Martin  Hall  was  bo<rn  in 
the  village  of  Thompson,  Geauga 
County,  Ohio,  December  6,  1863. 
He  took  his  preparatory  work  in  the 
Oberlin  high  school,  graduating  at 
the  end  of  what  was  then  a three 
years’  course,  and  supplemented  this 
by  one  year  in  the  Oberlin  Academy. 
He  graduated  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1885  with  the  degree  of  Bachelcw 
of  Arts.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1893  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  1910.  Since  1905  he  had 
served  as  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College.  He 
died  in  Daytona,  Florida,  December 
27,  1914.  His  ancestry  on  both  sides 
is  traced  back  to  England.  Among 
his  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  ma- 


ternal, were  those  who  fought  for 
independence  in  the  war  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  His  father  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  family 
moved  from  V ermont  and  settled  in 
Oberlin.  His  mother’s  birthplace  was 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  six  miles  from  Ober- 
lin, whither  her  family  had  come 
from  Connecticut. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  measure 
with  any  exactness  the  bearing  of 
ancestry  upon  the  strong  characters 
and  the  noble  achievements  of  later 
generations,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
sprang  from  the  best  of  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  and  we  know  that  his  near  an- 
cestors were  high-minded,  patriotic, 
spiritually  asphing  men  and  women, 
fired  with  a passion  for  the  higher 
education  and  for  philanthropic  ser- 
vice. The  name  Christian  was  writ- 
ten large  upon  the  generations  that 
nurtured  him. 

His  childhood  was  unusual  in  the 
matter  of  freedom  and  independence. 
Ilis  parents  were  peculiarly  averse  to 
putting  any  check  upon  his  natural 
inclinations.  Few  boys  in  Christian 
homes  into  which  had  been  wrought 
the  finer  elements  of  Puritanism 
would  have  been  allowed  so  much 
liberty.  But  the  freedom  he  enjo>-ed 
was  never  abused.  He  roamed  the 
fields  and  the  woodlands  with  boyish 
delight  in  nature,  a happy,  mirthful, 
thoughtful  boy.  He  learned  to  read, 
his  family  scarcely  knew  how  or 
when,  and  he  labored  over  mathemat- 
ical problems  before  he  had  learned 
to  read.  As  a boy  he  was  given  un- 
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usual  liberty  in  the  matter  of  his 
studies,  following  his  own  inclina- 
tion where  other  bo\s  were  directed 
or  coerced.  Although  he  did  not  at- 
tend school  till  he  was  eight  years 
of  age,  he  had  manifested  a strong 
and  decidedly  mature  liking  for 
books  and  he  progressed  so  rapidly  in 
his  school  work  that  he  was  ready 
for  the  high  school  at  an  age  that 
seemed  to  his  family  and  friends  at 
least  a year  too  young.  At  this  stage 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  a 
year  for  the  study  of  music.  It  is 
a satisfaction  to  his  friends  that  this 
natural  taste  had  this  early  impetus, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  meas- 
ure the  recreation  and  the  delight 
which  he  found  in  music.  It  was  an 
unusual  combination,  his  intense  ab- 
sorption in  a great  business  and  no 
small  ability  as  a musician  as  well 
as  passionate  love  of  the  best  music. 

It  seems  as  if  growing  human 
minds  were  sometimes  retarded  or 
dulled  by  over- zealous  training;  as  if 
the  Creator’s  purpose  was  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  thwarted  by  inroads 
of  human  wills  upon  plastic,  divinely 
sensitive  minds,  capable  of  rare 
achievements.  But  no  such  disaster 
befell  my  brother,  for  he  was  given 
large  liberty  during  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth.  The  will  of  the 
boy,  his  native  energy,  and  his  clear, 
unstereotyped  mental  vision  had  free- 
dom to  work  out  the  sublime  purpose 
of  his  life  in  this  world.  And  we 
should  put  large  emphasis  upon  the 
words  “ work  out,”  for  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  to 
imagine  that  the  freedom  which  has 


been  spoken  of  made  unnecessary  the 
most  arduous  and  painstaking  efforts 
of  mind  and  hand.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  influence  upon  his  men- 
tal development  of  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  choice  during  his  early  years, 
lie  certainly  developed  strong  and 
original  abilities  in  more  than  one 
direction,  notably  in  applied  chemis- 
try. 

During  his  high  school  and  college 
yedrs  he  was  most  diligent  in  efforts 
to  relieve  pecuniary  necessities  which 
burdened  him.  His  industry  was 
tireless.  His  life  was  divided  be- 
tween study  and  work,  the  larger  part 
study.  He  scarcely  knew  what  play 
was.  Aside  from  his  studies  in 
school  and  his  self-imposed  tasks, 
every  moment  was  devoted  to  reading 
or  study  along  scientific  lines  with 
occasional  relaxation  in  music.  His 
mind  turned  early  to  invention.  Be- 
fore entering  college  he  had  given 
much  serious  thought  to  various 
problems  which  lay  open  to  inventive 
genius,  and  his  college  days  were 
filled  with  dreams  of  discoveries 
which  should  bless  the  world.  In  an 
address  delivered  in  New  York  City 
four  years  before  his  death  he  said, 
“My  first  knowledge  of  chemistry 
was  gained  as  a schoolboy  at  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  from  reading  a book  on 
chemistry  which  my  father  studied 
in  college  in  the  forties.  I still  have 
the  book,  published  in  1841.  It  is 
minus  the  cover  and  the  title-page, 
so  I do  not  know  the  author.”  It 
was  this  little  book  which  first  called 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  alum- 
inum. 
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His  great  work  in  which  he  perse- 
vered to  a most  gratifying-  accom- 
plishment was  the  reduction  of  alum- 
inum from  its  native  ore,  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  give  it  untold  comme'Tcial 
significance.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years  and  two  months  he  had 
discovered  the  process  which  inaugu- 
rated the  Aluminum  Era.  On  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1886  he  made  a discovery 
which  together  with  a later  discovery 
on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  es- 
tablished the  basis  of  his  renowned 
invention.  The  patent  on  this  was 
granted  April  2,  1889. 

The  distinction  of  being  foremost 
in  the  successful  quest  for  a process 
which  should  place  aluminum  on  a 
commercial  basis  and  “ enable  it  to 
replace  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc  and 
other  metals  for  an  endless  variety 
of  purposes,"  belongs  to  Charles  Mar- 
tin Hall,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a few  months  later  the  same  in- 
vention was  independently  achieved 
by  Paul  L.  V.  Heroult  in  France, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  year  as 
the  young  American  who  led  him  in 
the  race.  In  January  1911,  The  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry,  The 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  The 
American  Electro-Chemical  Society, 
acting  jointly,  conferred  the  Perkin 
Medal  on  Charles  Martin  Hall  “ in 
recognition  of  his  most  valuable  work- 
in  applied  chemistry.”  The  presen- 
tation was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Chandler  of  Columbia  University, 
who  said,  in  the  course  of  his  notable 
address  on  that  occasion,  “ that  in 
the  quarter  of  a century  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  discoveries  of  Hall 


and  Heroult  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
bettering  what  they  did.” 

Anything  like  a detailed  account  of 
what  was  involved  in  the  making  of 
his  great  invention  and  in  its  practic- 
al development  would  be  too  long  for 
this  occasion.  The  many  years  of 
close  study  and  hard  thinking,  the 
crude  yet  intelligent  experiments  in 
the  kitchen  and  woodshed  of  his  fath- 
er’s house,  frequent  consultations 
with  his  good  friend  Professor  Jew- 
ett of  the  department  of  chemistry  in 
Oberlin  College,  his  v'arious  efforts  to 
enlist  financial  support  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  invention,  and  the  ongo- 
ing of  his  inventive  genius  in  mak- 
ing many  other  valuable  inventions 
which  have  important  bearing  on  the 
metallurgy  of  aluminum, — what  a 
story  of  youthful  ambition,  of  cour- 
ageous struggle,  of  unfaltering  de- 
termination ! After  he  had  begun  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  in  the  little 
fifty  horse-power  plant  on  Smallman 
Street  in  Pittsburgh,  during  all  the 
years  of  the  remarkable  growth  of 
this  enterprise  until  within  a few 
days  of  his  death,  he  maintained  a 
ceaseless  vigilance  and  eflort  to  make 
improvements  wherever  possible  and 
to  render  more  efficient  the  compli- 
cated process  of  his  vast  and  ev'er  in- 
creasing business. 

He  gladlv  gave  due  credit  to  his 
associates  and  to  all  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  alumin- 
um industry.  Business  managers, 
financiers,  attorneys,  engineers,  chem- 
ists, sales  agents,  superintendents, 
foremen,  and  many  others, — all  were 
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included  in  his  sincere  appreciation 
of  service  rendered. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  years  dur- 
ing which  the  young  inventor  was 
struggling  to  realize  his  ideals  it 
seems  as  if  a great  benevolent  pow- 
c-r  led  him,  urged  him  forward,  im- 
pelled him  to  toil  and  persevere  in 
s])ite  of  stubborn  obstacles  and  al- 
most overwhelming  discouragements. 
1 le  seemed  to  be  profoundly  im- 
pressed that  he  was  destined  to 
achieve  great  things  and  he  never 
for  a moment  swerved  from  his  high 
purposes.  The  sports  and  games  in 
which  the  youth  of  his  day  delighted 
had  no  place  in  his  thoughts.  A 
great  task  allured  him.  He  never 
wearied  of  the  studies  and  the  ex- 
periments which  led  him  onward  to- 
ward great  things.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  whatever  was  dis- 
closed to  him  came  not  as  a flash 
of  light  upon  a passive  mind  but  as 
victory  won  by  patient  toil  and  cost, 
by  honest,  far-seeing  strategy  and  the 
bravery  of  a dauntless  soldier. 

Remarkable  as  were  his  scientific 
])rowess  and  his  business  successes, 
his  highe.st  achievement  was  the 
building  of  character.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  he  publicly  confessed 
his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
membership  in  the  church  of  his 
fathers,  the  First  Church  of  Oberlin, 
continued  till  his  death,  although  he 
had  been  long  absent  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  its  services.  Among 
his  first  public  gifts  to  Oberlin  was 
the  present  organ  in  the  First  Church, 
a marked  testimonial  of  his  regard 


for  the  church  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood. 

The  creed  which  found  most  sig- 
nificant expression  in  his  words  and 
deeds  emphasized  the  importance  and 
value  of  good  character.  If  ever  the 
cpiality  and  scope  of  a man’s  deeds 
are  a reasonable  evidence  of  the 
deeper  faith  which  rests  back  in  the 
Eternal  Goodness,  surely  my  brother 
had  a vital  faith  in  the  God  and 
Father  of  us  all  and  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  who  went  about  doing  good. 
Verv  large  gifts  to  Oberlin  College 
in  which  he  profoundly  believed  and 
which  he  loved  as  his  Alma  Mater, 
most  generous  provision  for  Berea 
College  which  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered a child  of  Oberlin,  a great 
school  standing  in  the  gateway  of  the 
southern  mountains  and  destined  to 
a glorious  work  in  the  uplift  of  the 
sturdy  race  which  gave  to  the  world 
.•\hraham  Lincoln,  splendid  legacies 
for  Christian  education  among  the 
most  needy  peoples  in  our  own  land, 
and  not  less  significant  gifts  for 
Christian  education  in  China,  Japan, 
Turkey,  and  in  several  other  foreign 
lands, — all  these  and  many  other 
things  evidence  the  breadth  of  his 
thought  and  his  mighty  purpose  to 
bless  the  world. 

His  manner  of  living  was  that  of 
a mode.st.  unostentatious  gentleman 
who  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge his  tastes  in  literature,  music 
and  art,  and  whose  tastes  in  these 
matters  were  of  the  finest.  He  had 
a very  keen  appreciation  of  things 
of  enduring  worth.  He  loved  the 
really  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 
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His  favorite  relaxation  from  the  pres- 
sure of  scientific  work  and  business 
cares  was  to  spend  a little  time  with 
the  masters  of  music.  He  hated 
every  form  of  self  indulgence  and  in- 
temperance. especially  those  things 
which  are  known  to  dull  and  debase 
the  finest  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

Several  years  ago  he  called  upon 
great  surgeons  for  the  exercise  of 
their  utmost  skill  who,  after  doing 
all  in  their  power,  soon  felt  that  his 
case  was  hopeless.  But  when  he  had 
happily  amazed  every  one  by  rallying 
to  partial  health,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian who  had  stood  by  him  in  the 
crisis  said  that  had  there  been  any 
taint  of  nicotine  or  alcohol  in  his 
system  he  could  not  possibly  have 
come  back  from  the  gates  of  death. 
During  the  last  six  years,  with  health 
sadly  broken  and  his  physical  condi- 
tion always  threatening  the  worst,  he 
fought  for  life,  a constant  battle  of 
the  bravest,  desiring  life  for  the  rea- 
son above  all  others  that  he  might 
finish  his  work.  In  one  sense  his 
work  is  finished,  but  in  the  larger 
view  his  works  do  follow  him,  en- 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ADDRESS 

I have  been  delegated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  which  represents  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  of 
that  city,  to  pay  homage  and  tribute 
to  our  deceased  friend,  Charles  Mar- 
tin Flail. 

I also  wish  to  pay  homage  and 
tribute  to  his  memory  on  hehalf  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Memorial  FTospi- 


larging  and  multiplying  a thousand 
fold  in  this  present  world, — and  what 
shall  be  beyond  only  the  aspirations 
of  sublime  faith  can  dimly  anticipate. 

He  was  spending  the  winter  in  a 
land  of  sunshine  and  verdure  by  the 
sea.  During  the  last  weeks  of  his 
life  he  spent  many  hours  riding  up- 
on the  broad,  firm  sands.  He  dearly 
loved  to  watch  the  ocean.  The  thun- 
der of  its  billows  strengthened  him, 
its  low  murmuT  soothed -him,  its  rest- 
lessness fascinated  him  and  relieved 
the  tension  of  his  mind,  wondrously, 
ceaselessly  active.  Fie  seemed  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  mighty  tides. 
Flis  passing  away  was  as  he  had 
hoped  it  would  be  when  there  should 
come  for  him  the  “ one  clear  call.” 
.A-iid  there  was 

No  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  he  put  out  to  sea, 

“ But  such  a tide  as  moving  seems 
asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the 
boundless  deep, 

Turns  again  home.” 

BY  MR.  FREDERICK  CHORMANN 

tal,  with  which  institution  he  stood  in 
the  light  of  its  master  builder;  on 
behalf  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
.Association  of  Niagara  Falls,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders ; as 
well  personally  on  my  own  hehalf  as 
a friend. 

Charles  Martin  Hall  was  known  at 
Niagara,  as  its  leading  “Captain  of 
Industry,”  and  in  this  city,  in  the 
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world’s  greatest  electrical  center,  tions,  and  a member  of  many  scien- 

stand  th'ree  large  modern  industrial  tific  societies.  He  was  one  of  the 

manufacturing  plants  as  monuments  one  hundred  Captains  of  Industry 
to  his  skill  and  discoveries.  invited  to  meet  Prince  Henry  of 

He  was  an  officer  of  many  corpora-  Prussia,  in  February,  1902. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  ARTHUR  V.  DAVIS 


EFERENCE  has  already  been 
made  to  the  award  to  Mr. 
Hall  of  the  Perkin  medal 
on  January  20,  1911  — almost  ex- 
actly four  year  ago  today.  In 
the  address  made  by  Mr.  Hall  af- 
ter receiving  this  medal  it  gives  me 
much  personal  gratification  under 
the  present  conditions  to  recollect 
that  Mot.  Flail  said  (I  quote  from  Mr. 
Hall’s  remarks),  “ In  the  commercial 
development  of  the  business  I think 
the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  our  first 
president.  Captain  Alfred  E.  Hunt, 
who  died  in  1899,  and  to  our  present 
president,  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Davis,  who 
has  been  identified  with  the  business 
for  twenty-two  yeacs  and  who  has 
been  manager  and  general  of  our 
forces  for  the  last  eleven  years.”  I 
quote  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Hall's  as 
introductory  to  the  story  of  my  first 
meeting  with  Mr.  Hall,  for  singular- 
ly enough  the  first  time  that  I ever 
saw  Mr.  Hall  I was  introduced  to 
him  by  Captain  Hunt,  so  that  at  this 
introduction  there  were  with  Mr. 
Halt  the  two  people  who  later  be- 
came, as  Mr.  Hall  was  good  enough 
to  say,  the  most  closely  associated 
with  him  in  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  his  invention.  It  was  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  1888,  that  I 
— just  graduated  from  college — ar- 
rived in  Pittsburgh  to  work  for  Cap- 


tain Hunt,  whose  family  and  mine 
had  been  friends  in  the  East  for  many 
years.  On  account  of  this  friendly 
relation  with  my  new  employer.  Cap- 
tain Hunt  had  undertaken  to  secure 
me  a room  and  so  on  my  arrival  in 
Pittsburgh  he  took  me  to  the  house 
in  which  this  room  had  been  secured 
and  in  which  he  had  previously  se- 
cured a room  for  Mr.  Hall,  who  had 
himself  only  a few  weeks  before  ar- 
rived in  Pittsburgh.  Although  at 
that  time  it  was  not  intended  or  ex- 
pected that  I should  engage  in  the 
aluminum  business  or  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  Mr.  Hall’s  work,  yet 
in  order  that  I might  have  a friend 
living  under  the  same  roof,  after  Cap- 
tain Hunt  had  shown  me  my  room 
he  took  me  across  the  hall  to  the 
room  occupied  by  Mr.  Hall  and  af- 
ter Captain  Hunt  had  introduced  us 
he  left  us.  and  I remember  that  Mr. 
Hall  and  I spent  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning together,  as  indeed  we  did  most 
of  the  evenings  for  the  next  three 
months.  Three  months  later  the  ex- 
perimental plant  to  exploit  Mr.  Hall’s 
process  was  ready  for  operation,  at 
which  time  I became  connected  with 
the  work  and  thereafter  for  the  next 
year  Mr.  Flail  and  I alternated  in 
charge  of  the  day  and  night  work 
but  always  overlapping  our  stay  at 
the  plant  both  in  the  morning  and 
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evening  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  thus 
happened  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  Mall’s  work  and  from 
the  beginning  of  our  business  ca- 
reers it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Hall  and  to  know  him,  in  a certain 
way  at  least,  better  than  any  one  else 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
him. 

It  is  not  my  function  I take  it  to 
describe  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
aluminum  industry  or  the  growth  of 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  Ameri- 
ca. In  fact  that  story  has  been  told 
so  often  that  you  are  no  doubt  in  a 
general  way  at  least  acquainted  with 
it.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that 
as  a result  of  Mr.  Hall's  invention 
there  has  been  built  up  the  world 
over  a new  industry,  and  the  company 
with  which  Mr.  Hall  himself  was 
particularly  identified,  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  has  grown 
since  1888  from  a company  with  five 
employes  and  a little  plant  on  a lot 
twenty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet  to 
a company  with  ten  thousand  em- 
ployes and  large  plants  located  in  a 
half  dozen  different  places.  I do  not 
intend  to  trouble  you  with  dry  fig- 
ures, but  as  I hope  to  speak  of  a few 
of  Mr.  Hall's  characteristics,  it  is 
well  that  you  should  in  the  first  place 
realize  what  he  has  accomplished,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  way  of 
comprehending  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievements  than  by  realizing  the 
number  of  people  in  the  world  to 
whom  employment  is  directly  given 
as  the  result  of  Mr.  Hall’s  invention 
and  by  getting  a glimpse  of  the 


amount  of  money  which  is  invested 
in  and  around  the  aluminum  indus- 
try. The  world  production  of  alum- 
inum in  1914  was  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  million  pounds,  and  conser- 
vatively estimated  the  number  of  men 
directly  employed  in  the  mining  and 
[jreparing  of  the  ore  and  its  electro- 
lytic reduction  to  aluminum  and  the 
fabrication  of  this  aluminum  into 
condition  for  ultimate  use  is  not  less 
than  forty-five  thousand,  and  the  in- 
vestment required  to  manufacture 
and  utilize  this  amount  of  aluminum 
is  not  less  than  the  stupendous  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lion dollars.  When  one  realizes  that 
the  creation  of  this  industry  is  due 
to  Mr.  Hall’s  invention  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  to  iMr.  Hall’s  own 
manufacturing  ability  and  commercial 
foresight,  it  needs  no  words  of  mine 
to  assure  you  that  such  a man  must 
have  had  ability  and  characteristics 
well  worth  noting  and  copying. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Hall’s  work  for 
many  \-ears  was  naturally  principally 
confined  to  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  and  of  the 
many  processes  incidental  thereto. 
One  is  apt  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Hall's 
work  consisted  mainly  in  the  discov- 
ery, which  has  justly  made  his  name 
famous,  that  aluminum  could  be  |iro- 
duced  electrolytically  from  alumina 
dissolved  in  a cryolite  bath.  No  more 
grievous  error  could  be  made  or 
greater  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Hall’s 
repute  as  an  inventor  than  to  con- 
iine bis  achievements  to  the  discovery 
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of  the  method  of  making  aluminum. 
While  this  was  a marvelous  and  a 
revolutionary  discovery,  yet  the  com- 
mercial utilization  of  this  discovery 
required  him  to  make  many  other  dis- 
coveries and  to  do  an  infinite  amount 
of  work  which  should  not  be  merged 
with  or  made  secondary  to  his  origin- 
al discovery  by  those  who  are  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  Mr.  Hall’s  contribution  to  the 
technical  and  commercial  world.  Not 
only  were  there  many  problems  to  be 
solved  in  connection  with  the  expan- 
sion of  his  original  discovery  into  a 
commercial  proposition,  but  there 
were  many  other  equally  important 
and  difficult  problems  to  be  worked 
out  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  use  of  the  various  raw  ma- 
terials necessary  to  this  new  industry, 
some  of  which  were  practically  used 
commercially  for  the  first  time.  Fur- 
thermore, one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
by  no  means  the  least  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confronted  Mr.  Hall’s 
company  was  first  to  induce  and  then 
to  teach  the  world  to  use  the  alumin- 
um when  once  it  was  in  hand  to  use. 

We  cannot  properly  recognize  Mr. 
Hall’s  contribution  to  ithe  world’s 
progress  unless  we  realize  that  while 
it  was  a great  and  wonderful  thing 
to  invent  the  process  for  making 
aluminum,  it  was  a totally  dififerent 
and  as  it  actually  turned  out  an  in- 
finitely more  difficult  problem  to 
make  aluminum  commercially,  and  a 
still  greater  problem  to  utilize  the 
aluminum  when  made.  When  I say 
that  it  was  a great  problem  to  make 
aluminum  commercially,  I mean  that 


after  all  aluminum  only  finds  its  real 
commercial  resting  place  when  it  is 
obtainable  at  a price  which  puts  it  in 
competition  with  brass,  copper,  tin 
and  zinc.  It  was  perhaps  the  year 
1890  when  Mr.  Hall’s  company  first 
began  to  put  aluminum  on  the  market 
in  a large  way,  and  it  was  perhaps 
not  until  1910,  or  twenty  years  later, 
that  aluminum  became  a commercial 
commodity  in  the  sense  above  defined, 
and  these  were  twenty  years  of  con- 
stant changing  and  of  constant  mak- 
ing of  inventions  — some  patentable 
but  most  of  them  not,  although  in- 
ventions nevertheless.  Little  by  little 
improvements  in  the  process  were 
made  and  step  by  step  changes  in 
method  of  manufacture  were  made 
to  adapt  operations  to  the  increased 
demands  of  the  market.  During  all 
these  twenty  years  Mr.  Hall  devoted 
himself  assiduously  and  with  marked 
success  to  this  work  of  improvements 
and  expansion,  and  only  by  grasping 
this  fact  can  we  realize  the  magni- 
tude and  the  real  importance  of  IMr. 
Hall’s  work  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum.  Then  too,  as  I have  said, 
step  by  step  Mr.  Hall’s  company  had 
to  learn  how  to  cast  and  to  roll 
aluminum,  to  forge,  draw  and  stamp 
it.  because  no  one  else  knew  how  to 
do  the.se  things  and  no  one  else  cared 
to  learn  how,  and  yet  until  these 
methods  were  learned  and  perfected 
aluminum  could  not  really  be  utilized. 
To  all  of  these  lines  of  work  Mr. 
Hall  devoted  his  untiring  energy,  and 
though  others  contributed,  yet  the 
bulk  of  the  work  fell  on  Mr.  Hall. 
In  sizing  up  Mr.  Hall’s  career  you 
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must  therefore  sweep  up  all  this 
enormous  amount  of  work  together 
with  his  original  discovery,  or,  in 
other  words,  you  must  do  as  I tried 
to  gxit  you  to  do  in  the  beginning  of 
my  'remarks  — look  at  the  size  of  the 
aluminum  industry  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  the  size  of  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry today  and  use  that  as  a meas- 
ure of  Mr.  Hall’s  achievements. 

The  qualities  which  made  for  Mr. 
Hall's  success  as  an  inventor  were 
preeminently  two  in  number.  These 
two  qualities  are  on  first  thought  con- 
tradictory to  each  other  and  yet  with 
Mr.  Hall  both  were  always  in  evi- 
dence and  were  so  intertwined  that 
they  deserve  more  than  a passing 
thought.  These  two  qualities  are  per- 
sistence and  versatility.  One  or  the 
other  of  these  qualities  is  so  usual- 
ly found  in  men  of  success  that  the 
existence  in  such  men  of  one  or  the 
other  quality  may  almost  be  taken  for 
granted.  All  that  one  needs  to  know 
about  a man  is  that  he  has  achieved 
something  and  it  can  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  he  is  either  a very  per- 
sistent man  — keeping  his  eye  con- 
stantly on  the  one  goal  and  always 
pressing  straight  for  it  — or  else 
that  he  is  a versatile  man  — quick 
to  turn  from  one  line  of  attack  to 
another  when  prompted  either  by 
slow  progress  along  the  old  line  or 
by  an  unexpected  opening  along  the 
new  line.  Tt  is  my  conception  that 
these  two  qualities  are  .=o  contradic- 
tory to  each  other  that  if  an  ordinary 
man  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  pre- 
eminently one  quality  he  cannot  have 
the  other.  T always  admired  and 


wondered  at  the  curious  blending  of 
these  two  characteristics  in  Mr.  Hall 
— so  curious  and  unusual  that  I find 
it  very  difficult  to  explain;  but  inas- 
much as  they  were  the  qualities 
which  struck  me  as  being  the  most 
conducive  to  his  success  as  an  inven- 
tor, I trust  that  you  will  let  your  im- 
agination supply  what  my  words  fail 
to  impart.  When  Mr.  Hall  was  work- 
ing along  any  given  line  of  inven- 
tion he  never  permanently  abandoned 
any  line  of  attack  until  indeed  the 
problem  was  solved.  He  would  at- 
tack a problem  from  a certain  angle 
and  then  as  his  remarkable  grasp  of 
constructive  chemistry  would  set  his 
mind  thinking  out  another  possible 
line  of  attack  he  would  immediately 
abandon  his  old  experiments  and  start 
in  on  another  set  of  experiments 
along  the  new  line,  and  so  he  would 
try  one  method  after  another  until 
his  knowledge  of  the  problem  would 
not  only  be  profound  but  would  cov- 
er any  and  all  possible  means  of  suc- 
cess. Although  his  versatility  would 
thus  cause  him  to  turn  from  one  line 
of  attack  to  another  he  never  finally 
abandoned  any  line  of  attack.  I 
think  subconsciously  Mr.  Hall  was 
aware  of  this  characteristic,  for  when 
working  on  any  problem,  as  he  fre- 
quently ,did,  for  many  years,  he  never 
could  be  induced  to  throw  away  ma- 
terials or  apparatus  which  he  had 
previously  used  in  making  experi- 
ments along  a line  which  he  had  ap- 
parently abandoned.  His  foresight 
or  instinct  in  this  respect  was  so  fre- 
quently justified  that  I personally 
long  ago  gave  up  any  attempt  to 
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urge  him  to  do  away  with  tlie  ma- 
terials or  results  of  his  early  and 
apparcntl)'  abandoned  experiments,  for 
very  frequently  he  would  suddenly, 
after  getting  new  light  by  means  of 
experiments  along  other  lines,  return 
to  his  original  line  and  push  forward 
to  success.  I do  not  want,  however, 
to  dwell  too  much  upon  this  (lualili- 
cation  of  versatility,  because  although 
with  this  highly  develo])ed  versatility 
he  put  himself  into  a class  above  and 
beyond  the  merely  persistent  inven- 
tc-r,  yet  after  all  Mr.  Hall  had  no 
peer  in  the  inventor's  world  in  re- 
spect to  his  pure  and  simple  persist- 
ence in  always  pressing  toward  the 
goal  however  often  he  may  have 
changed  his  line  of  attack.  He  never 
gave  up  any  problem  or,  if  he  did, 
the  exceptions  are  so  few  as  to  justi- 
f_\'  the_  saying  that  they  prove  the 
rule./"’  The  last  conversation  that  I 
had  with  Mr.  Hall  was  in  New  York 
less  than  three  months  ago  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Florida.  One  of  the 
subjects  of  that  conversation  was  a 
line  of  work  in  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  very  keenly  interested,  and  I 
remember  very  well  that  the  first 
time  Mr.  Hall  ever  talked  to  me  on 
that  subject  was  about  twenty  years 
ago.  Though  in  this  jiarticular  case 
he  made  but  little  ])rog'ress.  for  it 
was  not  a matter  of  great  commercial 
or  scientific  moment,  yet  T know  that 
Mr.  Hall  had  never  stopped  working 
on  and  thinking  of  this  imoblem  for 
all  of  these  twenty  years.  T mention 
this  only  as  indicative  of  his  entire 
scientific  work,  for  it  is  onlv  one  of 
many  cases.  Taking  this  particular 


case,  if  1 should  tell  you  the  results 
of  the  many  varied  experiments  that 
Mr.  Hall  has  made  along  this  one 
line.  1 am  sure  you  would  all  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one 
in  this  audience  who  would  not  have 
abandoned  the  entire  ]jroject  years 
ago.  1 think,  however,  the  best  way 
of  jHitting  it  is  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  Mr.  Mall  to  abandon  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  once  start- 
ed it. 

Two  more  characteristics  of  Mr. 
blall's  went  hand  in  hand  and  should 
be  studied  together.  1 will  refer  to 
these  only  briefly.  Mr.  Hall  was  a 
peculiarly  clear-sighted  man  and  a 
remarkably,  just  man.  These  two 
characteristics  went  hand  in  hand 
with  him  because  perhaps  they  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  Mr.  Hall  never 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  disagreeable  or 
to  reverses.  He  always  looked  upon 
his  work  and  upon  the  world  in  gen- 
eral with  wide-open  eyes  and  made 
no  attem])t  to  deceive  himself  or  to 
conjure  up  false  hopes.  When  I say 
that  Mr.  Hall  was  clear-sighted  I 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  quali- 
ty which  might  be  termed  open-e\ed 
— he  did  not  blink  at  or  turn  his  face 
away  from  disagreeable  facts  or  un- 
fortunate results.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Hall  always  saw  the  proper  sequence 
and  proportion  of  things  and  this  in 
turn  naturally  led  him  to  be  very 
just  in  his  opinions  and  decisions. 
He  always  judged  men  and  things 
e.xactly  as  he  saw  them.  An  em- 
ploye whose  personality  might  not  be 
the  most  agreeable  or  companionable 
and  who  would  thus  have  been  at  a 
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handicap  if  working  under  an  ordin- 
ary man,  aiways  received  ins  cine  and 
proper  reward  from  l\Tr.  Haii  be- 
cause Mr.  liaii’s  opinion  of  that  man 
was  preeminentiy  ciear-eyed  and  just. 
He  did  not  permit  ihmscif  to  be 
swayed  Iry  a liking  for  or  a disiike  of 
an  employe’s  personality.  Mr.  Hall 
judged  men  by  their  work  and  ac- 
tions, and  judged  them  co-rrectly  ire- 
cause  he  naturally  and  instinctively 
looked  at  them  clear-eyed  and  steadi- 
ly. 

While  Mr.  Hall's  persistence  and 
versatility,  as  well  as  his  clear  judg- 
ment, contributed  principally  to  his 
success  as  an  inventor,  yet  after  all 
he  had  another  characteristic  which 
I think  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  his  financial  success.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  a successful  inventor  or  a success- 
ful manufacturer — there  are  perhaps 
many  such — but  there  are  few  who 
have  combined  with  success  in  sci- 
entific or  practical  lines  as  great  and 
notable  a success  in  accpiiring  a per- 
sonal fortune  as  did  Mr.  Hall.  For 
those  of  us  who  were  financially  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Hall  his  most  pre- 
eminent characteristic  was  his  abid- 
ing faith  in  his  process,  his  company 
and  the  aluminum  industry  in  gen- 
eral. For  those  of  you  who  are  still 
undergraduates  in  this  college  from 
which  Mr.  Hall  graduated  and  of 
which  he  always  thought  so  much,  T 
think  from  this  characteristic  can  he 
learned  a most  important  lesson. 
While  Mr.  Hall’s  inventions  event- 
ually came  out  all  right,  and  while 
his  company  eventually  became  solid 


financially  and  engaged  in  large  op- 
eiations,  yet  there  were  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  many  dark  days,  but  in  the 
darkness  of  those  days  Mr.  Hall  nev- 
ei  seemed  to  share.  He  always  had 
an  abiding  faith  that  his  process  was 
light  and  that  the  company  was  good 
and  that  the  aluminum  industry  had 
a future,  and  firm  in  this  fundamental 
belief  Air.  Hall’s  faith  and  courage 
never  wavered. 

If  a stockholder  desired  to  sell  out, 
Mr.  Hall  was  always  ready  to  buy 
his  stock,  even  though  it  meant  bor- 
rowing the  money  at  an  apparent 
risk.  If  the  sales  of  aluminum  were 
small  and  the  stock  of  aluminum  on 
hand  was  large  and  constantly  grow- 
ing larger,  it  was  Mr.  Hall’s  idea  and 
urgent  advice  not  to  lessen  the  man- 
ufacturing operations  but  to  crowd 
on  in  confidence  that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  the  stock  of  alum- 
inum could  be  sold  and  the  financial 
burden  of  carrying  such  a heavy 
stock  would  cease.  Similarly,  when 
the  question  of  investing  more  money 
for  further  increases  in  plant  or  prop- 
erty would  be  discussed,  it  was  al- 
ways Air.  Flail’s  advice  to  forge 
ahead,  and  the  fact  that  his  com- 
pany has  grown  so  rapidly  and  to  the 
size  which  it  has  attained  is  due  in  a 
verv  large  measure  to  following  his 
advice  to  consistently  enlarge  even 
though  the  outlet  for  the  product 
might  not  be  in  sight.  It  is  easy  to 
repeat  the  old  nursery  adage  to 
be  sure  you  are  right  and  then  go 
ahead,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  real- 
ly live  up  to  that  adage  year  after 
year;  but  that  is  exactly  what  Air. 
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Hall  (lid.  He  was  sure  that  ihe  abiding  faith  in  the  aluminum  indus- 

aluminum  industry  was  right  and  he  try  and  his  unshaken  courage  was 

devoted  his  entire  time  and  energy  not  only  Ins  most  marked  character- 

to  the  task  of  going  ahead.  I am  istic  hut  was  the  greatest  inspiration 

.■^ure  that  T echo  the  sentiment  of  all  to  all  his  associates, 

his  associates  when  I say  that  his 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTER  OF  MR.  CHARLES  F.  CHANDLER 


It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
the  season  with  its  variable  weather 
makes  it  unwise  for  me  to  make  a 
journey  at  this  time  of  the  year.  No 
other  reason  would  he  allowed  to  pre- 
vent my  taking  part. in  the  memorial 
service  in  your  College,  in  memory 
of  my  very  dear  friend,  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Hall,  on  Friday  next. 

For  a quarter  of  a century.  Dr. 
Hall  and  I have  been  dear  and  inti- 
mate friends.  He  was  very  youthful 
in  appearance  and  extremely  modest 
and  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
knew  him  well  by  his  lovely  char- 
acter. 

His  career  as  a chemical  engineer 
and  as  an  inventor  has  been  really 
phenomenal,  when  we  recall  the  fact 
that  he  received  his  education  at  a 
Classical  College,  and  never  had  any 
special  opportunities  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  chemical  engineering  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  notable  however  that  during 
his  college  course  he  manifested  a 
special  interest  in  chemistry,  and  de- 
voted much  more  time  to  studying 
and  experimenting  in  this  subject 
than  is  usual.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  while  yet 
a student  he  was  attracted  to  the  spe- 
cial branch  of  chemistry  which  was 
to  become  the  subject  of  his  life 


work,  and  in  which  his  achievements 
were  to  give  him  a world-wide  repu- 
tation. He  actually  took  up  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a method  or  process 
by  which  he  might  extract  alumin- 
um, the  most  abundant  metal  in  na- 
ture, at  a cost  which  would  make  it 
available  for  use  in  the  arts. 

Dr.  Hall  did  not  escape  the  usual 
experience  of  the  successful  inventor. 
He  was  obliged  to  defend  in  court 
the  originality  of  his  invention.  A 
suit  was  brought  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio,  and  after  an  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  prior  art,  the  patent 
was  sustained.  The  opinion  was 
written  by  Judge  William  Howard 
Taft,  later  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  wrote : “ Hall  was  a 
pioneer,  and  is  entitled  to  the  advan- 
tages which  that  fact  gives  him  in 
the  patent  laws.”  The  court  de- 
clared the  patent  valid  and  issued  a 
perpetual  injunction  against  the  de- 
fendant infringers. 

For  various  reasons  there  was  con- 
siderable delay  in  devising  suitable 
means  for  applying  the  invention  on 
a manufacturing  scale  and  securing 
the  necessary  capital.  At  last,  in  No- 
vember, 1888,  Dr.  Hall  began  work  in 
his  factory  at  Kensington,  near  Pitts- 
burgh, producing  fifty  pounds  of  met- 
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al  a dav.  Since  then  his  [irotfress 
has  been  wonderful.  I le  soon  erect- 
ed larger  works  at  Niagara  Falls,  as 
the  first  consumer  of  the  electricity 
supplied  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company.  .\t  the  present  time  his 
company  has  three  establishments  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  others  elsewhere, 
one  at  Massena  in  New  York  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  one  at  Shaweni- 
gan  F’alls  in  Canada.  The  total  con- 
sumption of  electricity  is  1 To, 000 
horse-])Ower,  which  I believe  to  be 
a larger  amount  of  electricity  than  is 
consumed  by  any  other  electro-chem- 
ical works  in  the  world.  The  annual 
output  of  aluminum  is  now  about  sev- 
enty million  pounds. 

The  first  metal  produced  at  Ken- 
sington was  sold  on  the  market  at 
two  dollars  per  pound ; the  price  now 
is  about  nineteen  cents  per  pound,  a 
great  drop  from  Deville's  twelve  dol- 
lars per  pound.  The  early  dreams  of 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTER 

It  is  with  a sense  of  genuine  re- 
gret, that  I find  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  with  you  to- 
morrow, to  pay,  in  a humble  way, 
my  tribute  to  the  memorv  of  Charles 
Al.  Hall. 

For  more  than  eighteen  years  I had 
known  and  been  intimately  associ- 
ated with  him  : during  the  past  five 
or  si.\  years  he  had  been  continuous- 
ly ill.  and  had  been  under  my  care 
almost  constantly,  and  1 had  oppor- 
tunities to  know  him  bettor,  jicrhaps. 
than  had  most  of  his  friends,  for  we 
were  to.gcther  for  many  long  periods. 


the  young  undergraduate  were  cer- 
tainly realized. 

Dr.  Hall  made  many  other  inven- 
tions. several  of  which  have  been 
patented.  Six  of  these  are  for  im- 
proved methods  fo4"  preparing  pure 
aluminum,  one  of  wdiich  is  still  em- 
ployed for  preparing  this  material  for 
use  in  his  works.  He  also  patented 
methods  for  making  improved  car- 
bon anodes  for  use  in  the  process. 

There  are  very  many  other  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  Dr.  Hall's 
work  to  which  I should  be  glad  to  call 
your  attention,  did  time  permit.  T 
think,  however,  that  I have  laid  be- 
fore you  a most  creditable  record  of 
discovery. 

Dr.  Flail's  achievements  certainly 
entitle  him  to  a place  in  the  front 
rank  of  electro-chemists,  and  his 
youthful  successes  must  ever  prove 
an  encouragement  to  other  young 
men  who  develop  a love  for  this 
branch  of  applied  science. 

OF  DR.  WILLIAM.  H.  HODGE 

especially  during  the  winter  months, 
when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  cold  climate  of  the 
north. 

His  struggle  for  health  during  all 
these  years  — a pathetic  and  piti- 
fully unequal  and  hopeless  struggle, 
from  the  beginning, — was  marked 
by  the  same  mental  characteristics 
which  had  contributed  so  greatly  to 
his  brilliant  achievements  in  life:  an 
unalterable  determination  to  accom- 
])lish,  in  the  face  of  apparently  in- 
surmountable obstacles ; even  though 
the  .goal  to  be  attained  seemed  im- 
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possible,  he  never  lost  hope  and  sel- 
dom became  discouraged,  and  to  the 
very  'end  of  life  never  gave  up  the 
struggle  for  health. 

llis  entire  life  was  distinctly  un- 
selfish : he  earnestly  desired  to  live, 
not  because  of  the  pleasures  of  life 
which  appeal  to  most  of  us — in  these 
he  took  little  interest — but  he  desired 
to  live  that  he  might  continue  his 
work,  and  he  was  ever  hoiieful  that 
it  his  life  was  spared  and  his  health 
regained,  many  unsolved  scientific 
problems  with  which  his  mind  was 
constantly  engaged,  might  success- 
fully be  solved  by  him,  and  thereby 
benefit  humanity. 

He  was  possessed  of  an  intensely 
analytical  and  a brilliant  mind,  and 
his  general  scientific  knowledge,  on 
every  subject  which  he  discussed, 
showed  the  broadest  familiarity,  and 
his  mental  processes  were  invariably 
concise,  keen  and  logical. 

His  knowledge  of  medicine  alone, 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  average  well 
informed  medical  man,  and  his  judg- 
ment and  discernment  were  rarely  at 
fault : even  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  when  he  endured  so  much 
physical  suffering,  his  mind  at  all 
times  was  as  alert  and  as  active  as 
ever,  and  this  was  true  to  the  last, 
even  to  the  hour  when  he  became  un- 
conscious. 

Whatever  in  life  he  attempted  to 
do,  was.  always  well  done ; he  had 
no  patience  with  careless,  incompe- 
tent or  inefficient  work,  in  any  line 
of  human  endeavor.  He  believed  that 
every  man  should  strive  in  whatever 
his  calling,  to  do  only  the  best,  and 


he  would  accept  nothing  less.  He 
could  forgive  an  error  in  judgment, 
but  not  an  ulterior  act  or  motive,  and 
with  his  high  ideals  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, there  could  be  no  compromise. 

The  .s'entimental  and  the  emotional 
had  no  part  in  his  nature ; he  looked 
u])on  life,  upon  the  world,  as  a great 
arena  of  labor,  where  serious  prob- 
lems were  to  be  solved,  and  where 
everv  man  was  expected  to  do  his 
duty,  and  contribute  his  part.  He 
lived  not  for  himself  alone,  but  that 
his  work  might  benefit  others.  If 
his  views  and  his  ideals  differed  from 
those  of  others,  he  was  uncompro- 
mising only  because  he  thoroughly 
b'elieved  that  he  was  in  the  right, 
and  his  life  measured  up  to  those 
ideals,  as  he  saw  them. 

He  had  an  entire  absence  of  sense 
of  his  own  worth  and  importance  — 
modesty  to  a marked  degree ; his 
tastes  were  most  simple,  his  books 
his  best  companions,  and  during  the 
long  period  of  ph}'sical  illness  and 
suffering,  his  greatest  pleasure,  his 
one  recreation,  seemed  to  be  found 
only  in  study,  and  in  thus  acquiring 
broader  knowledge. 

He  admired  the  beautiful  both  in 
art  and  nature,  and  his  fine  collection 
of  Oriental  rugs,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  selected  and  purchased  on  a 
bed  of  illness,  were  obtained,  not  so 
much  for  his  own  pleasure  and  grati- 
fication, but  that  they  might  eventual- 
ly be  of  benefit  to  others.  He  loved 
the  flowers  and  trees  and  sunshine, 
and  all  of  nature’s  works,  and  when 
ill  and  weary  was  lulled  to  sleep  bv 
the  sound  of  the  waves  breaking  up- 
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on  the  seashore : here  he  alwa3'S 
found  jicace  and  contenlment,  and  he 
often  expressed  the  wisli  that  he 
might  always  live  within  sound  of 
the  sea. 

Every  object  of  charity,  if  he  be- 
lieved it  worthy,  had  his  entire  sym- 
pathy, and  for  these  he  gave  freely 
of  his  strength  and  his  means.  The 
great  wealth  which  he  acquired  was 
not  used  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
comfort — these  latter  he  often  entirely 


ignored — hut  his  generosity  and  his 
charity  were  as  broad  as  the  human 
race. 

In  his  death  the  cause  of  science 
has  lost  a genius  and  the  world  at 
large  a real  benefactor. 

No  marble  shaft  is  needed  to  per- 
petuate his  memory,  for  the  results 
of  his  work  will  remain  as  an  en- 
during monument,  and  will  outlast 
any  work  of  art  which  might  be 
erected  to  his  memory  by  man. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  HOMER  H.  JOHNSON 


Mr.  President,  ladies  and  g’ditle- 
men ; It  would  be  an  anti-climax 
for  me  to  go  back  to  i\Ir.  Hall’s  stu- 
dent days  and  describe  to  you  our 
student  life,  after  what  we  have 
heard  of  his  accomplishments  as  a 
man  to  the  close  of  his  life  just  this 
past  month.  Of  course  I could  tell 
you  that  he  was  a normal  young  man 
when  he  came  to  college  at  the  age 
of  seventeen ; that  we  led  the  normal 
life  that  I fear  students  of  the  present 
day,  in  this  rapid  age,  perhaps  have 
not  the  chance  to  live.  Life  is  too 
strenuous  in  these  days  for  the  life 
we  lived  in  college  from  1881  to  1885. 
To  his  family  he  was  always 
“ Charles  ” ; I see  he  is  today  “ Dr. 
Plall  ” and  “ Mr.  Hall  ” and  “Charles 
Martin  Hall.”  To  us  he  was  of 
course  “ Charlie,”  and  to  us  he  has 
remained  “ Charlie  ” to  this  day. 

The  one  regret  we  have  for  Mr. 
Hall  was  that  during  his  days  in  col- 
lege we  didn’t  have  play  enough  with 
him.  While  he  had  the  gift  of  hu- 
mor, he  did  not  have  the  time  or  in- 
clination to  devote  himself  to  the 


sports  that  most  of  us  took  lime  from 
our  studies  to  engage  in.  Perhaps 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Hall  and 
.some  of  the  rest  of  us  may  explain 
some  of  that  difference.  At  any  rate, 
with  that  gift  of  humor,  and  that 
hearty  “ Good  morning,”  bashfully, 
shyly,  even  shrinkingly  given,  he  was 
after  all  a popular  fellow  among  us, 
and  when  we  referred  to  Charlie 
Hall,  we  referred  always  to  a man 
in  whom  we  had  confidence,  who  al- 
wavs  gave  us  the  best  of  what  he 
was  doing.  I might  say  that  his 
chief  characteristic,  in  college  and 
since,  was  his,  loyaltjr  We  are  not 
all  of  even  temper,  or  we  would  he 
jttst  as  great  as  he  was,  and  we  re- 
luctantly confess  that  we  are  not. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  least  of  us  he 
was  that  same  loyal,  devoted  Charlie 
Hall,  interested  in  our  troubles  and 
successes  liecause  we  belonged  to  ’8.5, 
and  in  spite  of  his  bodilv  ailments 
he  continued  so  dtiring  his  entire  life- 
time. 

What  1 have  called  his  loyalty  and 
what  Mr.  Davis  has  called  his  per- 
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sistency,  were  further  borne  out  after 
liis  collegxi  days  by  bis  loyalty  to  bis 
work,  and  to  bis  family,  especially 
to  bis  mother.  A fond  mother  she 
must  have  been  to  him,  of  course  — 
that  I am  not  privileged  to  know  per- 
sonally— but  bis  affection  and  love 
for  bis  mother  was  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  bis  life.  It  is  evident  from 
that  wonderful  clause  in  bis  will,  in 
which  be  devotes  six  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  to  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment in  your  midst  of  an  audi- 
torium “ In  Loving  Memory  of  So- 
pbronia  Brooks  Blall,  This  building 
was  erected  by  her  son,  Charles  M. 
Hall." 

In  the  days  when  he  left  the  Ober- 
lin  high  school  and  came  into  College, 
it  appears  that  there  were  two  or 
three  things  that  his  classmates  did 
not  know  about  in  Mr.  Hall’s  career. 
We  knew  very  little  of  his  gift  for 
music,  and  neither  did  we  know  that 
he  was  developing  his  scientific  gift. 
In  that  connection  I will  read  a very 
short  memorial  by  his  sister,  which 
gives  you  a little  different  point  of 
view  with  reference  to  the  work  that 
he  was  at  that  time  doing. 


You  ask  me  to  give  an  account 
of  my  brother,  Charles,  in  his  col- 
lege days,  with  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  aluminum  process. 

ATy  brother,  as  others  may  tell  you, 
used  my  father’s  college  chemistry 
as  a reader,  at  an  age  when  bright 
children  do  not  often  know  their  let- 
ters. Ble  would  spread  the  book  out 
on  the  floor  and  then  lie  down  on 
his  face  to  read,  with  his  elbows  on 


the  floor,  and  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands  above  the  open  hook. 

I have  often  seen  him,  after  he 
had  read  for  a while,  lying  asleep 
with  his  face  on  the  hook.  He  had 
become  tired  and  was  resting,  as  a 
baby  should,  for  he  was  only  a baby 
then.  Some  one  w'ould  pick  him  up, 
still  sleeping,  and  put  him  and  h'.s  be- 
loved book  in  a safer  place. 

But  even  though  so  young,  he 
seemed  by  some  marvelous  insight 
to  understand  what  he  read. 

Charles  in  time  finished  his  high 
school  course  and  entered  College. 

During  the  years  in  the  high  school 
and  College,  he  was  always  thinking 
about  and  working  to  perfect  what 
he  called,  with  a smile,  his  schemes. 
He  gave  time  and  thought  to  other 
matters  beside  the  aluminum  process. 
One  invention,  in  particular,  he  worked 
out  when  he  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age.  This  was  a valuable 
invention ; but  Charles  found  that  it 
had  been  already  patented. 

The  discovery  of  a process  for 
the  easy  and  cheap  production  of 
aluminum  at  last  claimed  all  his  at- 
tention. 

While  still  in  college,  Charles  did 
not  work  steadily  on  his  process  for 
making  aluminum.  He  was  doing 
work  outside  to  earn  money.  He  was 
faithful  in  his  studies  and  he  gave 
tender  thought  and  ca<re  to  his  moth- 
er, who  was  ill.  But,  though  he  could 
not  do  as  much  as  later,  he  still  ex- 
perimented whenever  he  had  time, 
and  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  tak- 
ing clear  and  definite  shape,  both  as 
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to  what  lie  wished  to  do,  and  could 
do. 

After  Charles  finished  his  studies, 
he  was  in  Boston  for  a time ; but 
he  soon  came  home,  and  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  steady,  persistent, 
and,  finally,  successful,  work. 

We  were  then  living  on  East  Col- 
lege Street  in  Oberlin,  and  the 
house,  as  some  of  you  may  know, 
was  long  and  rambling.  At  the  hack 
was  a large  and  aky  woodshed. 
There  was  a good  floor  over  part  of 
it,  and  the  remaining  part  was  floored 
at  a lower  level.  While  working  on 
his  aluminum  process,  Charles  had 
his  battery  and  crucibles  ranged 
along  the  edge  of  the  upper  flooc, 
and  he  used  to  stand,  while  at  work, 
on  the  lower  level.  In  a shed,  a few 
feet  from  the  house,  Charles  had  a 
home-made  furnace  and  bellows.  In- 
deed, all  his  apparatus  was  home- 
made, my  brother  spending  many 
hours  and  days  in  patient  and  clever 
construction  of  apparatus,  which  he 
could  not  afford  to  buy,  or  that  was 
not  in  the  market. 

His  store-room  for  chemicals, 
-Alumina,  Cryolite,  and  other  sub- 
stances, was  a room  opening  from 
the  kitchen.  lie  borrowed  or  rented 
some  battery  jars  from  the  College 
laboratory,  fitted  them  with  plates, 
filled  them,  fastened  his  wires,  and 
so  made  for  Ins  use  a good  battery. 
His  crucibles  he  bought,  and  one  of 
his  early  difficulties  was  that  the  sili- 
ca dissolved  from  the  crucible  into 
the  bath,  and  was  ])rccipitated  by  the 
current,  which  was  used  up  before  it 
attacked  tbe  Alumina  in  solution. 


This  and  graver  difficulties  he  was 
able  to  surmount ; but  not  without 
much  thinking  and  hard  work  and 
many  experiments. 

You  will  perhaps  like  to  know  how 
my  brother  worked. 

His  work  was  done  mostly  in  the 
daytime,  though  once  in  a while  we 
heard  him  going  down  at  night  to 
look  after  some  experiment  he  had 
started.  He  worked  steadily  from 
day  to  day  and  from  month  to 
month  till  he  had  succeeded. 

Charles  never  became  discouraged 
for  more  than  a few  hours  at  a time. 
If  he  met  with  a difficulty,  and  there 
were  many,  he  set  himself  to  devise 
a method,  or  apparatus,  to  overcome 
it.  He  never  worked  at  random : 
he  did  not  “stumble  ” on  to  things. 
My  brother  worked  with  a clear  and 
definite  aim,  and,  so  far  as  he  could, 
by  methods  best  suited  to  quickly  at- 
tain his  end,  and  at  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  he  had  achieved  that  which 
many  of  the  great  chemists  of  Europe 
had  failed  in,  after  half  a century  of 
work. 

Charles  was  always  cheerful,  and 
on  the  most  disappointing  days  was 
always  able  to  laugh  over  the  fate 
of  unsuccessful  inventors.  Our  rath- 
er ancient  piano  was  a great  solace 
to  him,  also,  in  hours  of  hardship 
Tie  would  work  for  hours  in  his 
home-made  laboratory : then,  there 

being  a few  moments  that  he  wag  not 
needed  there,  Charles  would  rush 
through  the  long  house  to  the  piano. 
He  was  a gifted  musician,  and  ]dayed 
with  a beauty  of  expression  we  have 
never  forgotten.  But  there  seemed 
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sometimes  to  be  almost  two  persons 
at  the  piano,  for  1 knew  often  that 
wliile  playing  with  snch  charm  and 
feeling,  he  was  thinking  steadily  of 
his  work,  and  thinking  the  more 
clearly  hccanse  of  the  music. 

There  was  the  same  effect,  some- 
times, when  he  was  reading,  and  of- 
ten, when  he  went  hack  to  his  work- 
shop, he  worked  more  easily  to  the 
desi-red  end. 

Charles  told  us  much  about  his 
work  as  it  progressed,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  1880,  he  called  us  to  show 
ns  his  first  button  of  alnminnm.  My 
two  sisters  and  I stood  by  him  in 
the  woodshed  laboratory  and  watched 
him  as  he  picked  out  other  shining 
globules  from  the  cooling  bath. 

(Signed)  Juf-iA  B.  H.m.l. 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 

January  20th,  191 5. 


My  friends,  on  behalf  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  of  the  class  of  1885,  we  are 
delighted  that  so  many  are  here  to- 
day, on  this  occasion  of  the  final 
memorial  tribute  to  be  bestowed  up- 
on Charles  M.  Hall.  Tn  that  Trustee 
body  he  has  been  of  singular  value. 
His  interest  in  education,  its  methods 
and  problems  was  keen  and  compre- 
hensive. While  his  health  has  not 
permitted  him  to  attend  many  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Trustees,  no  other 
member  of  that  body  bas  followed 
details  of  the  College  affairs  more 
closely,  and  no  friend  of  the  College 
could  have  been  more  judicious  and 


unselfish  in  his  gifts  of  money  and 
thought  to  the  work  of  the  institution. 
He  has  left  a legacy  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege-of  one-tbird  of  his  thirty  years 
of  working  life.  One  other  third  he 
left  for  the  education  of  the  back- 
ward white  and  tbe  backward  black 
peo])le  in  the  south,  and  the  other 
third  to  the  education  of  the  back- 
ward yellow  men  in  anothc-r  ])art  of 
the  world.  That  was  left,  not  for 
missionary  work,  but  for  education. 
.\s  1 have  often  heard  your  president 
say,  “ The  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
education  is  more  education.”  And 
if  there  was  ever  any  one  loyal  to 
the  ideal  of  education,  it  was  Charles 
i\I.  Hall,  and  he  sought  to  work  out 
that  ideal  by  dividing  his  thirty  years 
of  life  into  three  parts,  one  for  his 
own  college,  which  he  believed  typi- 
fied the  ideal  education,  and  then  that 
he  might  lift  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  our  own  south, 
th.e  man  who  was  backward  and  was 
not  able  to  get  the  advantages  of  a 
higher  institution  of  learning. 

His  work  here  in  Oberlin  T hope 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  town  as 
well  as  by  the  student  body  which 
is  coming  and  .going  in  succeeding 
years.  A large  part  of  his  money  has 
been  given  for  the  outside,  the  adorn- 
ment of  your  village  and  of  the  in- 
stitution. Nothing  will  show  vour 
gratitude  more  for  receiving  this 
beautiful  gift  than  continuing  your 
ideal  of  what  you  have  already  had, 
a beautiful  village. 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 


E are  gathered  to  pay  our  sin- 
cere tribute  of  honor  and  love 
to  Charles  Martin  Hall.  In 
so  rare  a ca.se  as  Mr.  Hall's  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  be  thinking, 
first  of  all.  of  his  great  material 
contribution  to  his  generation  and 
to  the  race.  I'or  Mr.  Hall's  dis- 
covery of  a method  for  producing 
aluminum  on  a commercial  scale  has 
grown  in  im[)ortancc  with  every 
year  as  the  myriad  possibilities  of  the 
metal  have  developed.  .And  it  seems 
destined  to  have  introduced  a new 
ora  in  the  world’s  history  — the  Age 
of  Aluminum. 

It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  on 
January  20,  1911,  the  affiliated  Chem- 
ical and  Electro-Chemical  Societies 
should  have  nominated  Mr.  Hall,  as 
has  already  been  said,  as  the  recipient 
of  the  fifth  impression  of  the  Perkin 
Medal, — the  most  distinguished  sci- 
entific recognition  that  could  be  giv- 
en to  the  significance  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
discovery  and  its  allied  inventions. 
The  medal  was  given,  the  presiding 
officer.  Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna, 
said,  “ to  one  whose  modesty  has 
been  as  singular  as  his  patience  has 
been  marked."  In  . presenting  the 
medal.  Professor  Charles  F.  Chand- 
ler said : “ Dr.  Hall's  achievements 
certainly  entitle  him  to  a place  in  the 
front  rank  of  electro-chemists,”  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Richards,  after  reviewing 
some  of  the  multiplying  uses  of  alum- 
inum. eoncluded:  “I  regard  the 

bringing  of  aluminum  into  the  rank 
of  the  cheaper  metals  as  one  of  the 
great  metallurgical  achievements  of 


the  nineteenth  century,  and  I think 
the  historian  of  the  future  will  prob- 
ably class  the  industrial  manufacture 
of  aluminum  with  the  invention  of 
llessemer  steel." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  therefore, 
that  we  ])ay  our  tribute  today  to  one 
who  had  made  himself  one  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  race.  And 
we  rejoice  in  the  great  service  which 
he  was  thus  able  to  render  humanity, 
and  in  the  universal  recognition  of 
that  service. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been 
glad  through  the  years  to  think  of 
Mr.  Hall  as  an  Oberlin  man,  there  is 
another  series  of  facts,  aside  from 
those  concerning  his  great  discovery, 
that  we  would  not  forget  todav — the 
facts  concerning  his  connections  with 
Oberlin  during  all  these  years,  al- 
ready referred  to  in  Dr.  Hall’s  bio- 
graphical sketch.  These  facts  I need 
not  recount. 

Since  190.5  he  has  been  a most  val- 
ued member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  has  abundantly  proved  him- 
self, for  years,  one  of  the  warmest 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Col- 
lege. His  direct  gifts  to  the  College 
before  his  death  aggregated  nearly 
■$200,000,  besides  other  gifts  made 
for  the  good  of  both  College  and 
town  of  several  thousands  more. 
The  gifts  coming  to  the  College  from 
Mr.  Hall’s  will  are  b)'  far  the  largest 
that  the  College  has  ever  reeeived  in 
its  history  from  any  single  donor. 
The  significance  of  Mr.  Hall’s  en- 
dowment gift  to  Oberlin  may  he  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  endowment  in- 
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sured  by  these  ])rovisioiis  of  his  will 
almost  exactly  doubles  the  present 
endowment  of  the  College. 

Taken  with  the  gifts  to  the  Col- 
lege previous  to  his  death,  his  will 
makes  his  entire  benefactions  to  the 
College  exceed  $3, 000, 000.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  overestimate  the  significance 
of  this  magnificent  gift  of  Alt'. 
Idall's. 

Onlv  a college  administrative  of- 
ficer can  fully  appreciate,  1 think, 
what  it  has  meant  to  Oberlin’s  Pres- 
ident, in  these  recent  years,  that  he 
could  go  to  a man  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
wealth,  knowing  that  he  was  genu- 
inely glad  to  see  him,  that  he  would 
hear  him  with  quick  sympathy,  and 
that  he  was  almost  sure  generously 
to  help.  Such  a relation  was  not 
one  to  he  abused ; hut  I am  glad  to 
he  able  to  say  that  I have  practi- 
cally never  suggested  to  l\Ir.  Hall 
any  gift  that  he  has  not,  sooner  or 
later,  given  or  provided  for.  It  is 
quite  impossible  adequately  to  ex- 
press my  own  gratitude,  or  that  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  Faculty  of  Oherlin  Col- 
lege, for  Mr.  Hall’s  constant  and  en- 
during helpfulness.  His  interest  in 
his  Alma  IMater  was  shown  not  only 
by  money  gifts,  but  by  continuous 
thought  for  her,  and  by  anxiety  to 
insure  her  wholesome  life  and  many- 
sided  growth.  He  bel’eved  in  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  in  her  ministry  to 
the  world.  His  gifts  were  often 
made  for  objects  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  support, — as  for 
deficits,  for  far-sighted  purchases  of 
land  for  forestry  and  park  pur- 


])Oscs,  for  fundamental  work  on  the 
central  Campus,  and  for  removal  of 
the  Academy.  His  interest  touched 
manv  j)oints.  Only  a few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  in  the  last  letter  I re- 
ceived from  him,  thei'e  was  proposed, 
in  line  with  his  will,  a possible  plan 
for  increasing  the  number  of  song 
birds  about  Oberlin. 

It  is  a comfort  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Hall’s  unllagging,  deep 
and  unselfish  interest  in  the  College 
had  much  to  do  with  keeping  him  in 
life,  in  these  recent  years  of  per- 
petual struggle  against  serious  dis- 
ease. As  his  brother  has  said  to  me, 
the  College  was  to  him  wife  and 
children  and  all, — his  life.  We  can- 
not easily  do  justice  to  such  devo- 
tion. Many  others  would  gladly 
join  in  the  tribute  which  one  of  his 
fellow-trustees,  Mr.  Frederick  Nor- 
ton Finney,  pays  to  him : “ I came 

to  know  him  very  well,  and  he  had 
a fine  character  and  a lofty  soul. 
Oberlin  will  miss  his  counsel  and 
wisdom.  I trust  that  his  memory 
may  be  kept  very  fresh  in  the  annals 
of  Oberlin  and  his  generous  contri- 
butions to  its  usefulness  be  in  some 
way  acknowledged,  so  that  all  gen- 
erations of  the  future  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  virtues.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  great  souls  that  come 
for  a little  while  to  make  this  earth 
better  and  to  teach  us  how  to  live.” 

We  pay  our  heartfelt  tribute  to- 
day to  the  devoted  student,  alumnus, 
trustee  and  benefactor. 

But  back  of  all  that  he  did  in  the 
world  of  science  and  industry,  and 
in  relation  to  his  home  town  and 
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college,  7i'(is  the  man  himself.  The 
work  of  his  h fly-one  years  bears 
clear  witness  to  the  spirit  of  the 
man.  kfe  did  not  succeed  by  acci- 
dent where  other  distinguished  sci- 
entific workers  had  failed.  Usually 
gentle,  alwa\'s  quiet  and  modest,  he 
had.  beyond  doubt,  a keen,  penetrat- 
ing mind,  with  remarkable  power  of 
analysis.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that 
he  possessed  an  electrolytic  mind, 
relentlessly  distinguishing  between 
reality  and  all  that  seemed  to  him 
sham.  And  with  this  mind,  he  com- 
bined — what  his  task  demanded  — 
confident  determination  of  purpose, 
that  had  no  slightest  thought  of  sur- 
rendering his  goal. 

With  his  scientific  interests  and 
tastes  he  curiously  united  a deep 
love  of  the  beautiful,  especially  as 
he  found  it  in  nature.  His  gifts  and 
his  conversation  often  disclosed  it, 
though  with  a kind  of  shy  frankness 
native  to  the  man.  Compared  with 
the  price  often  paid  for  pictures  not 
of  the  first  rank,  the  expenditure  of 
a few  thousands  to  insure  to  many 
the  enjoyment  of  a beautiful  piece  of 
woodland,  seemed  to  him  amply  justi- 
fied, as  his  will  bears  witness.  His 
liUO  contribution  to  the  Class  letter 
of  1885,  revealed  his  sensitiveness 
to  Nature:  “While  strength  remains 
in  any  degree,”  he  writes,  “ one  hates 
to  leave  this  beautiful  world.  T 
have  moved  across  the  street  from 
wdierc  I lived  for  ten  years,  and  can 
now  look  out  on  the  flowing  rapids 
of  the  Niagara,  and  I have,  night 
and  day,  the  constant  background  of 
the  sound  of  rushing  waters.  It  is 


very  soothing  and  musical.”  .And 
his  delight  in  beautiful  rugs  and 
other  similar  art  objects,  his  friends 
knew. 

But  he  was  no  mere  esthete.  To 
his  love  of  the  beautiful  he  joined 
deep  moral  convictions,  that  made 
him  capable  of  hot  indignation 
against  wrong,  as  well  as  of  most 
earnest  purposes  in  the  furtherance 
of  all  that  seemed  to  him  good.  He 
knew  wdiat  unselfish  friendship  meant, 
and  he  had  honest  candor,  and  the 
steadfast  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  joy  in  the  service  of  causes  in 
wdiich  he  really  believed.  His  will 
shows  — not  only  in  its  gifts  to  Ober- 
lin,  but  also  in  its  like  generous  pro- 
vision for  Berea’s  work  for  the  Ap- 
palachian w'hites,  and  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  in  its  widespread 
ministry  to  southern  negroes ; and 
for  a like  educational  work  in  Ameri- 
can institutions  on  many  foreign  mis- 
sion fields  — insight  into  p’aces  of 
service  of  strategic  significance, 
breadth  of  svmpathy  for  neglected 
peoples,  belief  in  sound  and  whole- 
some education  wdth  character  em- 
phasis, and  depth  of  conviction  con- 
cerning fundamental  values. 

In  reaction  from  an  earlier  possible 
over-pressure,  as  it  may  have  seemed 
to  him,  of  the  Oberlin  life  on  the  re- 
ligious side,  he  did  not  easily  feel 
the  mystically  religious,  nor  get  its 
uplift.  That  he  nevertheless  felt  so 
genuinely  the  fundamental  soundness 
of  Obcrlin’s  life,  was  a tribute  both 
to  his  breadth  and  his  insight.  One 
cannot  help  wishing  that  for  his  own 
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happiness  and  insi)iration  he  might 
have  more  consciously  and  clearly 
felt  religion’s  uplift.  Hut  his  deep 
love  of  nature  and  joy  in  the  beauti- 
ful everywhere,  the  steady  iineness 
of  his  personal  relations,  his  delight 
in  unseltish  service,  and  his  depth  of 
'moral  conviction  and  earnestness  of 
[uirpose,  were  surely  closely  akin  to 
the  religious  approach  to  God.  lie 
belonged  by  nature  to  that  com])any 
of  the  "n’oykcrs  of  the  world,  whose 
relation  to  God  is  in  the  realm  of 
the  will,  rather  than  in  that  of  feel- 
ing or  percejrtion,  and  whose  apoca- 
lypse Dr.  Genung  thinks  Kipling 
voices,  as  1 have  elsewhere  quoted 
him. 

In  Kipling's  poem  to  Wolcott  Ba- 
lestier,  Professor  Genung  sees  ‘‘  the 
discovery  of  a religion,  or  assignable 
and  eternally  rewardable  relation 
to  God.  in  those  whose  inner  life  is 
not  introspective  or  self-expressive.” 
Their  spiritual  life  “ serves  God  with 
the  joy  which  comes  of  following  and 
satisfying,  in  the  sphere  of  his  plans, 
the  eager  bent  of  a conquering  will.” 
“ It  is  the  religion  of  work  and  of 


daring.”  And  ” it  is  only  in  the  open 
vision  of  an  eternal  world  that  them 
secular  ardor,  which  was  uncon- 
sciously serving  God  all  along,  be- 
gins to  come  to  the  perception  of  a 
transcendent  master  and  to  be  trans- 
formed into  an  adoration,  an  obedi- 
ence and  loyalty,  a ‘ will  to  serve  or 
to  be  still  as  fittelh  our  b'ather’s 
])raise.’  ” 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
weariness  of  the  con  diet  with  disease 
— which  he  had  so  bravely  faced  — 
grew  on  him,  and  a longing  for  sim- 
])le  rest  found  occasional  expression 
in  conversation  with  one  or  two  in- 
timate friends,  and  Stevenson's  words 
for  himself  seemed  to  fit  him : 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 

Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 

Glad  did  I live,  and  gladh^  die, 

•And  I lay  me  down  with  a will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me ; 
“Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the 
sea. 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill.” 
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Will  of  Charles  Martin  Hall 


1.  riiurlos  JI.  Hall,  ol'  llie  City  of 
Xia.^ara  Falls.  .Xew  York,  do  hereby 
make.  luihlish  and  declare  this  my  Last 
Will  ami  Testament  in  manner  lollowin^, 
viz. : 

Item  It.  1 !i‘ve  amt  beciuealh  to  the 
ttoard  of  Trustee.s  of  Oherlin  College,  a 
corporation  of  the  .State  of  Ohio,  the  best 
four  (-1)  paintiujrs  in  my  house;  also  all 
anti(jue  Chinese  porcelains  and  any  nms. 
up  to  the  number  of  fifty  (bO),  ami  such 
authpie  Indian  ami  .Me.vican  \veavin,i;.  such 
as  Xavajo  blankets,  which  I may  own  at 
the  time  of  my  death,  a.s  tlie  said  Trus- 
tees may  desire  to  receive  hereumler,  all 
of  the  same  to  he  .selected  under  expert 
advice  for  the  art  department  of  the 
said  Oherlin  Colle.ae.  Only  such  rugs, 
weavings  and  blankets  are  to  be  selected 
as  are  suitable  or  desirable  for  museum 
purposes,  and  all  are  to  be  kept  by  said 
College  for  such  purpose  and  not  to  be 
sold  or  used  for  ordinar.v  purposes  of 
wear. 

I direct  that  the  articles  hereby  be- 
(lueathed  to  said  coriioration  shall  be  so 
marked  as  to  show  they  were  beipieathed 
to  said  College  by  me. 

I further  direct  that  said  articles  shall 
be  properly  cased  or  hung,  plate  glass 
ca.ses  being  iirovided  for  the  finer  Chi- 
nese porcelains,  and  suitable  glass  cases 
for  the  finer  rugs. — the  expense  of  such 
casing  and  hanging  to  he  paid  out  of  the 
income  of  the  residue  of  my  estate  here- 
inafter beiiueathed  to  said  'I'he  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Oherlin  College,  and  that 
suitable  iirovisiou  be  made  from  said  be- 
ipiest  for  the  periietual  care  of  such  ar- 
ticles, in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
moth.s.  handling  h.v  visitors  or  other  men- 
aces thereto,  it  being  my  desire  that  they 
be  jireserved  unim|)aired  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations. 

To  the  Trustees  of  Xiagara  Falls 

Memorial  Hospital  Ihe  sum  of  Twenty 

Thousand  Dollars  (■.$2(1,0110.0(1)  in  cash; 


a so  a lumi  ot  Filty  Thon.sand  Dollars 
(.$..0.0(10.001.  which  fund  shall  be  known 
as  the  "William  II.  Hodge  Fund"  and 
shall  be  iheld  by  the  said  Trustees,  and 
by  Ihe  addition  of  income  therelo  al- 
Icrwe.l  to  accuinulale  for  the  space  of 
Filty  (bO)  years,  wilhout  use  of  said 

income,  the  amount  Ihereof  to  constilnie 
an  cndowmeni  fund,  in  honor  of  Dr. 
M illiam  11.  Hodge,  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  used  after  sucli  period  of  Fifty 
(■lO)  years  for  Ihe  support  and  maiii- 
tenance  of  said  hospital.  It  is  my 
will  that  the  Trustees  shall  have  the 
right  to  use  the  interest  or  income  ac- 
cruing upon  interest  or  income  during 
said  Fifty  (.bO)  years  for  the  general 
purposes  of  said  hospital,  but  not  the 
annual  direct  income  on  said  principal 
sum  of  Fifty  fi'housand  Dollars  (.$.b0.- 
OOtl.Ol.l)  ; 


To  the  Trustees  of  The  8chaultler 
•Missionary  Training  .Scliool  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  Twent,v-five  Thousand  Dol- 
lars (.$2.5,t:00.00)  in  cash; 

To  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Xiagara  Falls,  New  York, 
Ten  Thou.sand  Dollars  (-$10,000.00)  in 

cash  ; 


To  the  Village  Improvement  .Society 
of  fiherlin,  Ohio,  the  sum  of  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  (.$.5000.00),  to  be 
paid  to  it,  or  Trustees  for  its  benefit, 
when  it  shall  raise  an  euual  amount, 
all  to  constitute  an  endowment  fund 
and  the  income  only  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Society ; 

To  the  Trustees  of  Oherlin  College 
all  the  land  of  which  I may  die  seized 
or  which  may  be  held  for  my  use  and 
benefit  in  the  Village  ot  oherlin  or 
the  Township  of  Ku.ssia,  Lorain  Coun- 
ty. fihio,  subject  to  the  uses  and  pur- 
]ioses  hereinafter  explained  in  Item 
IX  of  this  will. 

Item  IX.  I give,  he.iueath  and  devise 
I lie  residue  and  remainder  of  all  jirop- 
erty,  real  and  personal,  of  every  name 
and  nature,  wheresoever  situate  and 
whenever  acipured.  of  which  I may  die 
seized,  or  to  which  1 may  be  enlilled  at 
the  time  of  my  death,  including  any  le- 
gacies, animilies  or  trusts  which  may 
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tii|isc.  ;ni(l  after  the  payment  of  the  above 
lejiaeies  and  providiiif;  for  tlie  above  au- 
imities  and  tlie  del)ts  and  <‘xpenses  of 
adinini.stration  and  all  taxc'^^,  inelndin.a 
transfer  and  inlieritance  taxes,  if  any, 
to  Arthur  V.  Davis,  of  I'itfsliur^di,  I’enn- 
sylvania.  and  Homer  II.  .lolinson,  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  their  respective  suc- 
cessors hereinafter  iirovided  for,  in  trust, 
for  the  period  of  Fifteen  (lo)  .vears  from 
the  date  of  my  decease,  or  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  eldest  two  of  m.v  nephews 
livinsr  at  the  time  of  m.v  dei-ease  and  the 
survivor  of  them,  if  said  survivor  sliall 
die  before  the  expiration  of  said  Fifteen 
(lo)  years,  for  the  following  uses  and 
puri)oses,  and  with  the  following  jtowers, 
to-wit ; 

To  pay  all  of  m.v  .just  debts,  ex- 
penses of  administration  and  cash  lega- 
cies. as  herein  directed,  which  have  not 
been  paid  by  m.v  Kxocutors; 

To  receive  and  collect  the  income 
and  profits  of  all  my  stock  and  other 
securities  and  the  rents,  issues  and 
profits  of  any  other  property,  after  ap- 
lilication  thereof  to  the  inir])Oses  above 
mentioned ; 

To  take  an  acccmnt  of  the  value  of 
all  of  my  property,  outside  of  the-cap- 
ital  stock  of  the  .Aluminum  Com])an.v 
of  America,  held  by  me.  and  to  add  to 
the  amount  of  all  of  such  jiroperty, 
after  the  payments  hereinabove  specif- 
icall.v  provided  for,  the  entire  income 
of  my  estate,  until  such  pro|)erty  in 
their  hands  shall  anumnt  to  the  sum 
of  Fight  Hundred  Tliousnnd  Dollars 
(.^tSfiO.hoo.OOl.  When  they  shall  liave 
in  hand  said  sum  in  cash  or  securities 
in  their  judgment  ade<iuately  worth 
the  said  amount,  they  shall  assign, 
transfer  and  deliver  the  said  amount, 
or  the  securities  in  uhich  it  may  be 
at  the  time  invested,  to  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees  of  Oherlin  College,  which  sum 
shall  be  received  by  said  Hoard  of 
Trustees  of  Oherlin  College  for  the  fol- 
lowing uses  and  purposes,  to-wit : 

Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 
f $200,000.00 1 shall  be  held  as  an  en- 
dowment fund  and  the  income  shall  be 
applied  to  tlie  following  purposes: 
ta)  To  pay  the  taxes,  if  any,  law- 


fnll.v  assessed  against  an.v  lands  ac- 
(piired  by  the  College  from  me,  by  deed 
or  under  this  will; 

. (b)  To  iirovide  for  the  care,  main- 
tenance and  develoimient  of  Iho  Col- 
le.ge  campus,  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  hereinafter  set  I'orth  with 
reference  to  such  campus,  and  also  all 
of  the  land  actpiired  and  held  by  the 
College  ahutting  upon  streets  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  campus; 

(c)  For  the  care,  main'.enance  and 
develoiiment  of  any  lands  heretofore 
given  by  me  lo  the  said  College,  in  ac- 
coi'dance  with  the  said  deed  of  gift; 

(d)  For  the  care,  jnaintenance 
and  development  ns  parks,  recreation 
grounds,  forest r.v  pn>serves  or  like  imr- 
pos(>s,  of  ali  lands  acijuired  by  tlie  Col- 
lege under  this  will,  except  lands  on 
Fast  Lorain  Street  in  said  ^■illage.  All 
sucli  lands  shall  ho  kept  and  main- 
tained for  such  or  similar  purposes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  in  said  Col- 
lege and  residents  in  the  City  of  Ober- 
lin.  under  suitable  regulations  to  be 
made  by  such  Trustees ; shall  not  he 
used  for  buildings  of  an.v  description, 
otlier  than  ornamental  buildings  or 
decorative  structures  which  are  not  in- 
tended for  ordinary  use  and  occupancy 
and  such  lands  sliall  not  be  used  for 
College  atliletic  purposes.  It  is  my 
hope  that  tlie  portion  of  the  .Tolinson 
estate  already  given  by  me  to  the  Col- 
lege. witli  any  adjoining  properties 
which  I may  give  to  it  for  the  iiurposes 
of  a park  or  forest,  and  which  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  it.  shall  be 
made  into  an  arboretum,  laid  out  in  a 
scientific  manner  witli  representative 
trees  and  shrubs  from  all  over  the 
world,  so  far  as  tlie  same  will  grow 
successfully  in  the  climate  of  Olierlin, 
and  tliat  the  other  lands  in  tlie  west- 
ern jiart  of  the  village  of  Olierlin 
which  shall  |iass  to  the  College  under 
this  will,  or  by  deed  of  trust  or  direct 
gift  from  me,  shall  he  forested  with 
representative  and  valuable  trees,  jiar- 
ticiilarly  of  North  American  varieties, 
and  periietiially  maintained  as  a forest 
or  forests  in  the  wild  state,  with  suit- 
able walks  and  drives ; but  I see  no 
reason  why  mature  trees  should  not 
be  cut  from  time  to  time  if  replaced 
with  young  trees  and  some  income  de- 
rived from  forest  products  on  these 
lands.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  suita- 
ble provision  may  be  made  for  the  en- 
couragement of  bird  life  on  these  lands 
h.v  building  nesting  places  for  song 
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liinl.s,  providiiif;  1'ei‘ilin;;,  xliolteriug  iiiiU 
wntc'riiig  pincos,  ole. ; 

(e)  For  tlio  c!iro.  inainteiiiiiicv  .-uiil 
ilovoIopnuMU  ol’  tlio  l.'iml.s  on  ICasl  Lo- 
rain Strool  in  said  \'iilage  of  Oiicrlin 
or  Townsiiip  of  Uussia,  wliicii  lands 
nni}'  i)0  nsod  or  (iisposed  of  i),v  tiio 
Trnstres,  in  tiieir  disoretion.  at  any 
time,  witii  tiie  iiO|ie  on  my  |iart  liiat 
if  any  part  tiieroof  i)o  sold  it  may  lie 
imiu'ovnl  for  tlie  lienetil  and  to  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  tlK>  Village  of  Olierlin  and 
tlie  residents  therein.  .Xothing  herein 
contained,  however,  sliall  lie  taken  as 
a condition  ol'  tlie  title  to  tlie  said 
liroperty  on  ICast  l.orain  Street. 

Tile  rmnaining  Si.\  Hundred  Tlionsand 
Uollars  (!?lilltUHItu:tl)  of  said  fumi.  witli 
any  income  accnnuilated  tiierelrmn.  sliail 
lie  used  hy  the  said  Trustees  of  Oheriin 
Coliege  for  hniidim.',  enuipping,  fnrnisii- 
ing  and  endowing  a large  anditorimn  for 
the  use  of  the  said  Coilege.  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  iand  on  wiiich  faid 
auditorium  may  he  |ilaced.  to  he  erected, 
if  practicahle,  on  land  opiioslte  the  east- 
erly side  of  the  cani|ius.  as  near  as  may 
he  to  the  location  of  the  iiresent  town  hall, 
the  character,  cost  and  location  of  the 
said  Imiiding  to  he  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  tile  Trustees,  though  it  is  my 
ho|ie  that  they  may  erect  in  good,  snh- 
stantial  and  artistic  manner  sncii  audi- 
torium. including  the  purciiase  of  a suit- 
alile  organ,  for  about  the  sum  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  f if.ofID.IIIill.llfn . 
leaving  One  Ilnndred  Thousand  Dollars 
ttfltlO.hOIMIII)  as  an  endowment  I unit, 
the  income  of  which  sliall  he  used  lor 
the  maintenance  and  niikeep.  imiirove- 
nient  or  enlargenient  of  the  said  hnild- 
iiig.  The  Ilians  and  siiecilications  for 
the  huihling.  its  location,  tlie  choice 
of  an  arcliitect  I though  1 hope  fie 
iiresent  College  .Vrchitect,  .Mr.  Cass  Oil- 
hert.  or  a successor,  in  case  of  his 
inaliility  to  act.  of  as  liigh  standing 
in  the  profession,  may  he  cliosenl.  and 
the  contract  or  contracts  tor  such  huild- 
ing  shall  all  he  snhmltted  to  my  Trus- 
t(“cs  and  snhject  to  their  a|i|iroval.  'I’lie 
use  of  till'  said  auditorium  shall  he  suh- 
.iect  to  tile  e.\clusive  discretion  and  con- 


trol of  the  Trustees  of  Oheriin  College, 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  College 
and  the  community  and  the  development 
thereof  in  all  forms  of  education.  This 
endowment,  however,  is  not  intended  as 
an  endowment  for  any  religious  organiza- 
tion using  the  hnilding  regularly,  and 
any  such  organization  or  union  „r  organ- 
izations slionld  |iay  to  the  College  smlli- 
cient  to  cover  the  co.st  of  heating,  liglit- 
ing  and  a proper  |iroporl innate  aiiionnt 
of  the  mi-keep. 

1 desire  to  iiave  .said  hnilding  erected 
and  maintained  as  a memorial  to  my 
motlier.  Soplironia  lirooks  Hall,  and  re- 
ipiest  that  a niarhle  tahlet  he  placed  in 
some  suitahle  location  In  said  Imiiding, 
satisfactory  to  my  Trustees  and  inscriheil 
suhstantiiilty'  as  follows : 

" IN  I.OVINU  MlCMoav  OF 
SOI'HKO.XI.A  m!()()Is:.S  llALH, 

Tins  nrii.iiiNo  w.\s  eukcted  hy  iieh  son, 

CHAIil.ES  M.  IIAI.I,. 

(Year  of  conipletionl.’’ 

.Vfter  tlie  fund  of  Fight  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  t.f.siio.niio.oti),  lierein 
lirovided  for.  shall  liave  been  paid  or 
transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  Oheriin 
College,  my  F.xecutors  and  Trustees  shall 
then  [lay  the  net  income  from  my  said 
property,  one-third  to  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees  of  Oheriin  College,  of  Oheriin, 
Ohio:  oiie-si.\th  to  the  Trustees  of  He- 
rea  College  of  Ilerea.  Kentucky;  one- 
si.xth  to  the  .■tnierican  ^lissionary  .Vsso- 
ciation:  and  one-third  shall  lie  retained 
hy  m.v  saiil  Trustees  for  the  |iur|iose.  in 
their  sole  and  absolute  discretion,  of  ap- 
plying  such  income  for  educational  |iur- 
piises  in  Hie  following  foreign  coniitries, 
to-wit : .Ja|ian.  Continental  Asia.  Tur- 

key and  the  I’alkan  Slates  in  Furo|ie. 
Such  income  shall  he  apidied  in  such 
manner  and  througli  such  agencies  as  to 
m.v  'I'nistees  may  .seem  best.  They  shall 
have  iiower  to  make  gifts  for  the  foniiil- 
ing.  development,  siipiiorl  or  iiiainlenance 
of  edncalional  institutions  already  eslah- 
lishcd  or  wliicli  may  in  the  future  ho 
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established  or  iiiaiiilaiiied  by  any  agency 
in  tlieir  judgment  tliougbt  to  lie  fitted 
for  such  inirposes.  It  is  my  (iesire,  how- 
ever, tliat  sucli  institutions  shouid  be 
limited  to  lliose  managed  or  sulistantially 
controlled  by  Boards  composed  of  Ameri- 
cans or  Britisli,  and  also  tliat  no  part 
of  it  should  lie  used  for  I lie  purpose  of 
instruction  in  tlieologj-.  tiiougii  it  is  not 
my  desire  tliat  it  may  not  lie  devol(>d  to 
institutions,  a iiart  of  wiiose  work  con- 
sists in  imparting  religious  instruction. 
It  is  also  my  will  tliat  none  of  my  gifts 
herein  made  to  tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Oberlin  College,  or  tlie  income  tliereof, 
sliall  lie  used  for  tlie  puriioses  of  a the- 
ological seminary  conducted  by  said 
Board.  It  is  also  my  wish  that  no  part 
of  my  gifts  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Berea  College  or  to  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  shall  lie  used  for  in- 
struction in  tlieolo.gy,  although  it  may 
be  used  in  schools  in  whicli  theology  is 
taught.  I make  lliese  limitations  for  the 
teaching  of  theology,  for  the  reason  that 
I believe  others  are  Interested  sufficiently 
in  those  purixises  to  cany  on  the  work 
in  Oberlin  and  abroad,  witliout  assist- 
ance from  me,  and  I prefer  to  confine  my 
gifts  to  other  branches  of  education.  It 
is  also  my  wish  that  no  part  of  my  gift 
to  tlie  Trustees  of  Berea  College  be  used 
for  tlie  education  of  the  c-olored  race,  in- 
asmuch as  my  gift  to  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  may  be  largely  ap- 
plied to  the  education  of  such  race. 

Item  X.  Tpon  tlie  ti'rmination  of  the 
period  of  trust  liereinbefore  created  in 
iny  Trustees  by  the  expiration  of  said 
term  of  Fifteen  (15)  years,  or  by  the 
death  of  the  survivor  of  my  said  neiiliews 
prior  to  that  time.  I bereliy  direct  my 
said  Trustees  to  assign,  transfer  and  de- 
liver all  of  the  property  in  tlieir  liaiids, 
and  in  such  form  as  it  niny  tlien  be.  as 
follows ; One-tliird  to  tlie  Trustees  of 
Oberlin  College,  oiie-sixth  to  tlie  Trustees 
of  Berea  Colle.ge  of  Berea.  Kentucky,  one- 
sixth  to  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. to  be  held  by  them  as  endow- 
ment funds,  as  liereinafter  more  fully 


described,  tlie  income  tliereof  to  bo  ap 
lilied  to  the  general  u.ses  of  said  legatees. 
The  lialance  of  said  trust  fund  sliall  be 
applied  by  my  said  Trustees  for  the  ]iur- 
pose  of  education  in  foreign  lands,  to- 
wit : .lapan.  Continental  Asia,  Turkey 

and  tlie  Balkan  States  in  Kurope,  in 
sucli  manner  and  tlirough  sucli  agencies 
as  to  my  Trustees  may  seem  best.  They 
sliall  have  power  to  make  gifts  for  the 
founding,  develoiiment,  support  or  main- 
tenance of  educational  institutions  already 
, establisiied,  or  whicli  may  in  the  future 
be  establisiied  or  maintained  by  any 
agency  in  their  judgment  tliouglit  to  be 
litted  for  sucli  purjiose.  It  is  my  desire, 
liowever,  that  sucli  institutions  sliould  be 
limited  to  tliose  managed  or  sulistantially 
controlled  by  Boards  composed  of  Ameri- 
cans or  British,  and  also  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  used  for  tlie  jiurpo.se  of  in- 
struction in  theology,  tliough  it  is  not 
my  desire  that  it  may  not  be  devoted  to 
institutions  a part  of  whose  work  con- 
sists in  imparting  religious  instruction. 

My  Trustees  shall  be  fully  discharged 
from  all  liability  for  the  administration 
of  the  said  one-third  so  retained  by  them 
on  showing  to  the  court  to  which  they 
shall  be  responsible,  the  application  of 
all  of  said  moneys  left  in  their  liands, 
as  herein  provided. 

With  reference  to  tlie  gift  of  oue-tliird 
of  my  residuary  estate  to  tlie  Trustees 
of  Oberlin  College,  and  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  tlie  sum  of  One  Million  Dollars 
(.f 1.000,090.00)  tliereof.  I hereliy  provide 
that  to  the  extent  of  One  l\Iilli<in  Dollars 
(.$1,000,000.00)  in  value  the  be<]uest  to 
said  Olierlin  College  shall  be  in  consid- 
eration of  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  said  Board  of  Trustees  of  Olierlin 
College  that  they  will  use,  occupy  and 
maintain  tlie  ]ilot  of  ground  now  known 
as  tile  College  campus  and  bounded  by 
North  Main  Street.  West  Bora  in  Street, 
South  Professor  Street  and  West  C'oliege 
Street,  free  of  buildings  or  structures,  for 
college  or  other  use,  except  such  as  may 
be  purely  ornamental,  tlnis  not  exclud- 
ing from  such  campus,  fountains,  colon- 
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iiades  or  otlier  (leooi’iitive  stnictui'i's  not 
intended  for  nse  or  oeeupaney,  or  a hand 
stand  or  ro'^truin  to  bo  used  solely  for 
furnishing  open  air  nuisie  or  a place 
for  open  air  pul)lic  speaking,  and  sui>- 
ject  to  its  use  substantially  as  it  lias 
been  used  up  to  this  time,  apart  from 
liuildings,  under  sucli  rules,  regulations 
and  restrict  ions  as  the  said  Board  of 
Trustees  may  from  time  to  time  direct, 
and  tliat  they  sliall.  as  a condition 
precedent  to  receiving  sucli  sum  of  One 
Million  Dollars  (.$1,000,000.00)  make 
sucli  legal  provision  carrying  out  I he 
terms  of  tlieir  agreement  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  my  Executors  and  Trus- 
tees, and  in  tlie  event  that  said  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Olierlin  College  shall  fail 
to  enter  into  the  agreement  iirovided  for 
above,  tlien  and  in  tliat  event  the  said 
sum  of  One  Million  Dollars  (.fl.OllO,- 
(100.00)  .so  bequeatlied  to  tliein  shall  be 
distributed  as  follows,  to-wit:  One-fourtli 
to  the  Trustees  of  Berea  College  of  Be- 
rea, Kentucky,  one-foiu’th  to  the  Ameri- 
can Jlissionary  .Association  and  one-half 
to  my  Executors  and  Trustees  for  edu- 
cational purposes  in  foreign  lands,  upon 
tile  terms  and  conditions  hereinbefore  re- 
cited for  their  guidance  in  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  my  desire  that  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  Tnislees  of  Oberlin 
College  to  enter  into  the  agreement  above 
referred  to,  tlie  legacy  to  said  Trustees 
shall  be  diminished  liy  the  sum  of  One 
.Million  Dollars  (.$1,000,000.00),  but  that 
tills  provision  shall  not  annul  the  bequest 
to  the  said  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College 
of  tlie  balance  of  tlie  beciuest  to  them 
over  and  above  said  sum  of  One  Million 
Dollars  (.$1,000,000.00). 

Provided  furtber  with  reference  to  my 
entire  residuary  liequest  in  this  Item  to 
Oberlin  College,  it  is  ni.v  will  and  desire 
that  if.  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  the 
laws  of  tlie  State  of  Ohio  require  the 
taxation  of  college  endowments  in  the 
form  of  stocks  in  corixirntions  foreign  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  or  in  bonds  or  other 
credits,  my  I’nistees,  during  the  trust 
herein  provided  for,  may  jiay  tlie  sliare 


of  tlie  income  lierein  lieipieathed  to 
Oberlin  College  to  tlie  Trustees  thereof, 
or  may  permit  tlie  said  income  to  be 
added  to  tlie  principal  and  accuiimlale 
during  tlie  term  of  this  trust  or  until 
such  time  as  tlie  State  of  Ohio  .shall  per- 
mit such  College  property  to  be  free  of 
taxation.  My  Trustees  shall  be  permitted 
to  apply  sucli  income  to  the  suiiport  and 
maintenance  of  Oberlin  College,  if  in 
tlieir  discretion  they  see  lit  to  do  so,  but 
the  said  College  shall  have  no  right  to 
demand  such  income ; and  in  case  of  any 
attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
or  any  sub-division  thereof,  to  tax  said 
income  before  it  is  paid  to  said  College, 
such  payments  shall  cease  and  lie  added 
to  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  my  Trustees. 
'Upon  the  termination  of  the  trust,  pro- 
vided the  law  of  Ohio  shall  reipiire  the 
taxation  of  endowment  securities  as 
above  set  forth,  the  share  herein  be- 
queathed to  Oberlin  College,  to-wit,  one- 
third  (I/,"?)  of  my  residuary  estate,  shall 
lie  transferred  to  a foundation  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  I'orm 
as  my  Trustees  shall  elect.  One  of  the 
provisions  therein  shall  be  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  trustees  of  such  foundation 
shall  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Oberlin  College,  residing  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  said  foundation 
so  caused  to  be  incorporated  by  my  Trus- 
tees sliall  accept  the  gift  herein  provided 
for,  upon  the  following  trusts:  To  ap- 
(ily  the  net  income  from  said  property 
to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
work  of  Oberlin  College  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  said  foundation  in  its  discretion  shall 
deem  wise,  but  without  any  ri.ght  or 
power  in  the  said  Oberlin  College  or  its 
Board  of  Trustees  to  demand  any  pay- 
ment to  it  or  to  enforce  such  application. 
They  sliall  liave  power  also  to  assign 
and  transfer  to  said  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Olierlin  College  any  or  all  of  said  in- 
come or  any  and  all  of  the  principal  held 
by  them,  provided  tlie  law.s  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  shall  not  require  the  taxation  of 
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such  pr()i)ei'ty  as  part  of  the  ciidowinent 
of  said  College,  uiul  if  any  part  oi  the 
principal  is  transferred  l)y  tlie  said  foun- 
dation to  said  Board  of  Trustees  of  Obor- 
lin  Collette,  it  sliall  lie  suiiject  to  all  of 
the  terms  of  tliis  will  with  reference  to 
the  residuary  hiHiuest  herein  set  forth. 
Any  part  of  siicii  income  not  paid  to  the 
Trustees  of  Oherlin  College  or  used  and 


applied  for  the  benefit  thereof,  as  herein 
provided,  may  be  added  to  tlie  principal 
in  the  possession  of  such  foundation,  and 
all  such  iiriucipal  and  income  not  so 
paid  or  applied  in  its  discretion  may  be 
used  for  such  educational  purposes,  not 
theological,  as  to  said  foundation  may 
from  time  to  time  appear  to  be  for  tbe 
best  interests  of  the  human  race. 


Johnston  Fellowship 


The  L.  L.  S.  Alumnae  Association 
offe<rs  to  its  members  the  Johnston 
Fellowship  of  $500  for  graduate 
study  for  the  year  1915-16.  The 
Fellowship  is  open  for  graduate  study 
anywhere.  It  will  be  awarded  by  the 
College  Committee  on  Graduate 
Study  and  Degrees  with  the  addition 


of  L.  L.  S.  Alumnae  representatives. 
Application  for  the  Fellowship 
should  be  made  to  the  chairman  of 
this  Committee,  Prof.  F.  Anderegg, 
207  East  College  Street,  Oberlin, 
who  will  furnish  blanks.  The  award 
will  be  made  April  15.  Any  candi- 
dates are  urged  to  apply  promptly. 


ins 
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Musical  Notes 


iHe  last  artist  recital  of  the  Se- 
1 mester,  as  first  announced,  was 
to  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Carl  Flesche,  the  Hungarian  violinist, 
but  the  war  preventing  his  fulfilling 
his  yVinerican  engagements,  we  were 
fortunate  in  securing  The  Flonzaley 
Oua'Ttet,  Mr.  Adolfo  Betti,  First  Vio- 
lin; Mr.  Alfred  Pochon,  Second  Vio- 
lin; Mr.  I'go  Ara,  Viola;  Mr.  Twan 
D’Archambeau,  Violoncello,  who 
gave  a concert  in  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel  on  Monday,  January  18, 
1915,  the  following  being  the  pro- 
gram : 

Quartet  in  G.  major.  Op.  17, 

No.  5 Haydn 

Variations  from  the  Quartet  in 

D mino'r.  Op.  74 Regei 

Quartet  in  E flat  major.  Op.  30 

Tschaikovsky 

With  each  appearance  in  Oberlin 
of  the  artists  who  compose  this 
string  quartet,  the  wonder  and  beau- 
ty of  their  marvellous  ensemble 
playing  increase.  In  quality  of  tone, 
in  perfect  intonation,  in  refinement 
and  variety  of  shading,  they  seem  to 
have  reached  the  musician’s  ideal  of 
quartet  playing,  beyond  question  the 
most  difficult  branch  of  his  art.  Its 
demands,  indeed,  are  so  exacting  that 
to  meet  them  adequately  may  well 
seem  little  less  than  a miracle — an 
ear  capable  of  judging  the  most  deli- 
cate shadings  of  tone,  a musical  in- 
telligence equal  to  grasping  the  most 


subtle  and  intricate  expression  of  the 
composer’s  thought,  and  an  intensity 
of  feeling  which  can  make  this  diffi- 
cult thought  glow  and  tremble  with 
life  and  emotion. 

All  these  gifts,  the  ideal  string 
quartet  player  must  possess,  but  per- 
haps the  rarest  and  most  precious 
of  all,  is  the  ability  to  hold  his  part 
in  perfect  balance  and  proportion, 
so  that  at  no  time  is  the  effect  which 
all  are  striving  to  make  interfered 
with.  To  be  a solo  artist  of  the  first 
rank,  aind  at  the  same  time  to  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  the  other  parts  in 
ensemble  playing  and  to  subordinate 
his  own  to  them,  so  that  each  play- 
er may  be  said  to  unite  in  himself  the 
intelligence  and  skill  of  all  four — this 
indeed  is  a challenge  to  his  mastery 
of  the  art,  which  any  musician  may 
be  proud  adequately  to  meet. 

And  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
the  artists  who  compose  the  Flonza- 
ley Quartet  have  met  it  with  supreme 
success.  The  e.xquisite  simplicity  of 
the  Hadyn  Adagio,  the  highly  com- 
plicated jand  difficult  Reger  Varia- 
tions, the  wonderful  Andante  funebre 
of  the  Tschaikovsky  Quartet  were 
each  in  its  so  entirely  different  mood, 
such  a miracle  of  beauty  and  tran- 
scendent skill  that  they  may  be  said 
to  fix  a standard  of  perfection  in  the 
art,  the  despair  and  admiration  alike 
of  all  workers  in  it. 

ClT.\RLES  K.  B.vruv. 
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EVV  Colleges  are  permitted  to 
boast  of  an  alumnus  who  in 
eight  years  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  through  pure  merit 
alone,  has  attained  to  a position  of  na- 
tional prominence,  yet  Oberlin  is  af- 
forded this  privilege  in  the  recent  aj)- 
pointinent  by  President  Wilson  of 
Edward  Ewing  Pratt  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce — at  this  time  of  great  for- 
eign trade  opportunity,  probably  the 
most  important  position  in  Washing- 
ton outside  of  the  cabinet. 

This  Bureau  gathers  together  and 
disseminates  information  of  trade 
value.  Associated  with  Pratt  in 
Washington  and  under  his  supervi- 
sion are  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people.  In  addition  there  are  ten 
commercial  attaches  who  are  accred- 
ited to  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world,  being  located  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Petrograd,  Peking,  Mel- 
bourne, Santiago,  Lima,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  This  Bu- 
reau also  has  about  fifteen  commer- 
cial and  special  agents  who  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  making  investiga- 
tions of  certain  lines  of  business  in 
foreign  countries.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  eight  men  in  South 
.America.  In  this  country,  the  Bu- 
reau has  eight  branch  offices,  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
.Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco.  Under  Pratt’s  juris- 
diction also,  all  the  import  and  ex- 
port statistics  of  the  United  States 
are  published,  as  well  as  the  statis- 


tical abstract,  the  Consular  Reports 
and  many  other  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations. 

Mis  appointment,  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  5th,  was  the  re- 
sult of  exceptional  work  done  by  him 
during  the  past  two  years  as  man- 
ager of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the 
Merchants’  Association  of  New 
York,  engaged  primarily  in  an  in- 
dustrial survey  of  that  city. 

Edward  Pratt  was  born  May  11, 
1886,  at  Streator,  Illinois,  attended 
public  school  there  and  in  the  fall  of 
1899  entered  Oberlin  Academy,  tak- 
ing his  entire  academy  and  college 
work  in  seven  years,  graduating  with 
the  class  of  1906.  While  in  college, 
Pratt  specialized  in  history,  econom- 
ics, sociology  and  political  science, 
did  some  debating,  and  although 
working  his  way  partly  through,  was 
able  to  do  considerable  work  in  ath- 
letics, being  a member  of  the  Varsity 
track  team  and  a substitute  on 
the  basketball  and  football  teams. 
Throughout  all  his  Oberlin  experi- 
ence, Pratt  will  be  remembered  for 
his  persistence  and  independent 
thought — large  factors  in  his  present 
success. 

On  leaving  Oberlin,  he  received 
the  George  Foster  Peabody  Fellow- 
ship in  economics  and  sociology  at 
the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans.  While  there  he  lived 
in  a settlement,  organized  boys’  clubs 
and  in  the  following  spring  received 
his  master’s  degree. 

Then  with  this  degree  and  with 
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about  fifteen  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
Pratt  started  for  New  York  by  a 
method  of  travel  not  condiieive  to 
personal  comfort  nor  to  railroad  rev- 
enues. Apparently  one  of  his  hobo 
companions  needed  this  money  worse, 
for  when  Pratt  arrived  in  Norfolk, 
it  was  gone.  Not  a whit  discour- 
aged, he  turned  his  college  e.xperi- 
ence  as  a waiter  to  good  account  by 
getting  a job  at  a lunch  counter  for 
two  weeks,  replenishing  both  himself 
and  pocket  book. 

Setting  out  again  for  New  York 
and  having  secured  a scholarship  in 
Economics,  he  entered  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  the  fall  of  1908,  doing  his 
graduate  work  in  economics  and  po- 
litical science.  Then  followed  quick- 
ly work  in  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  a fellowship  in  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Research  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  In  1909 
an  instructorship  and  later  an  assist- 
ant professorship  of  economics  and 
statistics;  in  the  meantime  work  on 
his  dissertation,  “The  Industrial 
Causes  of  Congestions  of  Popula- 
tion in  New  York  City,”  published 
in  1910,  secured  for  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  Ph.D.  from  Colum- 
bia University,  During  all  of  this 
time  Pratt  found  time — in  fact  had 
to  find  time — to  do  settlement  work, 
interesting  to  him,  but  equally  agree- 
able as  a source  of  revenue,  enabling 
him  to  breakfast  usually  on  a bottle 
of  milk  and  crackers,  to  lunch  a 
bit  more  extravagantly  and  to  dine 
on  twenty-five  cents — which,  thanks 
to  a sturdy  constitution,  left  no  ill 
effects. 


In  the  fall  of  1911,  he  made  an 
investigation  of  “Lead  Poisoning” 
for  the  New  .York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission  which  was 
published  in  the  reports  of  that  Com- 
mission. In  1913,  leaving  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  he  be- 
came Chief  Statistician  of  the  New 
York  State  Food  Investigating  Com- 
mission. During  the  summer  of  that 
year,  he  conducted  a small  party  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Social  Problems.  Last  summer,  the 
party  consisted  of  forty  persons, 
among  them  many  prominent  people 
interested  in  this  work  in  this  coun- 
try. While  in  London,  returning 
from  the  War  Zone,  Pratt  was  made 
a member  of  the  American  Relief 
Committee  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  meet- 
ing. 

In  IMay  1913  he  found  lime  for 
sentiment  and  married  Helen  Tred- 
way  W'oodford,  one  of  his  students 
in  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, a most  charming  and  intelli- 
gent girl,  in  full  sympathy  with  his 
interests. 

In  the  fall  of  1913,  when  he  had 
become  manager  of  the  Industrial 
Bureau  of  the  Merchants’  Association 
of  New  York,  he  also  took  up  work 
as  lecturer  in  the  New  York  Univer- 
sitv  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance,  acting  at  the  same  time 
as  advisory  secretary  for  the  Busi- 
ness Men’s  group  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture. 

Pratt  is  a member  of  the  consult- 
ing staff  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  of  the  City  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Columbia  University  Club. 
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the  Amer'.can  Economic  Association, 
tlie  American  Statistical  Society, 
the  National  City  Planning  Confer- 
ence, the  National  ,\ssociation  of 
Corporation  Sehools  and  several 
other  organizations. 

Not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  i)rob- 
ahlv  the  greatest  authority  in  this 
countr\-  on  "Welfare  Work  or  In- 

TIIIO  ^MIDLAND  Ol’.KKLlX  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Jlidland  Olierlin  Associatiou  held 
its  niimial  meeting  at  the  liome  of  iMr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  'Woodworth,  215  West 
Fifty-tliird  Street  Terrace,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  on  tlie  niglit  of  .Januarj'  5. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Ro'.in  represented  the  Colle.ae 
and  made  tlie  address  of  tlie  evening,  re- 
viewing the  college  develo|iments  of  the 
last  year.  Mr.  ,T.  R.  IVoodworth  was 
elected  president  of  the  association  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Mrs.  II.  D.  Shel- 
don. 2)027  Park  .Vvenue,  was  elected  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  Mr. 
Bolin's  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
tlherlin  Living  Kndowment  Union,  and 
its  importance  to  the  College  at  this 
time  when  large  suhscriiitions  are  hard 
to  ohtain.  Mr.  C.  II.  Kirshner  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a committee  to  can- 
vass tile  a.ssociation  for  suhscriiitions  to 
tile  Union. 

Thirty  memhers  hraved  the  discomforts 
of  a stormy  nigiit  to  attend  the  meoling. 
The  out-of-town  visitors  were  Mrs.  F.  I’. 
Loomis  of  Omaha,  and  Franiclin  P.  Schaf- 
fer of  Muskogee. 

< • L I‘W  F.  I) . V N D-  O P.  F R L I X M F X . 

Tlie  C'leveland-Olierlin  Men  held  a stag 
at  tlie  University  Clnh  on  Wednesday 
evening,  .Tanuary  20,  tot 5.  Ahout  forty 
were  present.  After  dinner  .Tudge  Alex- 
ander Hadden.  Homer  H.  .Tohnson  and 
Hon.  Paul  D.  Howland  responded  in- 
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dustrial  r.ettermeiil,'’  head  of  a Pm- 
rcaii  a little  less  important  than  a 
Cabinet  portfolio,  blessed  with  good 
health,  an  irresistible  courage,  an 
enormous  capacity  for  work  and 
good  common  sense,  what  dare  one 
not  prophe.sy  for  this  timtsual  son  of 
Oberlin  ? 

B.  E.  McMahon,  lOO.l 


formally  to  toasts,  and  Secretai'y  George 
M.  Jones  discus.sed  the  pre.sent-day  jdans 
and  policies  of  the  College,  and  an.swered 
the  usual  volley  of  questions. 

With  Lester  Taylor  at  the  piano,  the 
crowd  gathered  round  the  hig  fireplace 
and  wound  up  tlie  evening  with  some 
enthusiastic  college  songs. 

OBFRLIX  LUNCHEOX.S  FOR  OBER- 
LIX  AVOMEN  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Oherlin  College  AAMinen  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  are  meeting  for  luncheon 
on  the  first  Alonday  of  each  month  at 
"The  -Acorn,'’  144  Tremont  Street,  at  one 
o’clock.  At  tlie  last  meeting,  Decemher 
7th,  tliose  present  were;  Mrs.  F.  IS.  Re- 
tail of  Newton,  Airs. -Gladys  Chute  Alears, 
Miss  Lucile  Kalh,  Aliss  Alice  Barber  and 
her  mother,  Aliss  Dorothy  Swift,  Aliss 
-Anna  Steffen  and  -Mrs.  Raljih  Houser. 

NFBltASKA  OBERLIN  ALU.AINI 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tile  annual  hanquet  of  tlie  Nebraska 
Oberlin  Alumni  .Association  alternates 
between  Omaha  and  Lincoln.  Old  gradu- 
ates, of  from  one  to  forty  years'  standing, 
get  together  from  all  over  the  state  to 
compare  notes  on  Oherlin  then  and  now. 
This  year  ahout  twenty-five  sat  at  han- 
(|uet  together  in  Lincoln  on  Friday  eve- 
ning. January  the  lifteentli.  That  which 
most  interested  all  wlio  were  present  was 
Air.  Bohn’s  talk,  in  which  he  sjioke  of 
Oherlin’s  many  recent  changes,  regard- 
ing both  her  regulations  and  material 
possessions.  That  which  impresses  every- 
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body,  however,  is  that  no  matter  liow 
other  things  change,  the  old  spirit  re- 
inain.s  ever  the  same.  They  siiowed  the 
•spirit  that  evening  by  talking  about  Ober- 
lin,  singing  iilRiut  <)l)erliu,  and  giving  tlie 
lli-O-lIi. 

Tlie  following  i)rograin  was  carried  out, 
witli  R.  L.  l-iwing  as  toastmaster: 

1.  tVoodman — A Birthday 
Ciougii-Loigliter — My  Lover  He  Comes 

on  the  Skee 

Catlierine  Atwood 

2.  Uiierlin  Music  I’rof.  Kimball,  ’Tt! 

d.  Urdla — llttngarian  Dance 

Bohm — I’erpetual  Motion 
Grace  Morley 

4.  Oberlin  Athletics  II.  F.  Geroke,  Ex-‘10 

5.  MacDowell — The  Sea 

Arne — The  Lass  witli  tlie  Delicate  Air 
Katherine  Kimball 

d.  Oberlin  to  Date  \V.  P,  Bohn,  'Oo 

T.  Cboiiin — I’relude.  B flat  Jlajor 
Leschetizky — Intermezzo 
Herbert  Schmidt 
S.  Election  of  Offlcers 

-Hi— O— Hi" 

Tile  ollicers  elect  for  next  year  are : 


Harley  G.  Moorehead,  ’00,  president,  and 
Charles  Jlatt.son,  ’10(?),  secretary,  both 
of  Omaha.  It  is  hoped  that  more  will 
attend  the  banquet  next  year. 

REUNION  OF  1014. 

A small  reunion  of  several  mendiers 
of  tile  class  of  1014  was  held  at  the  Tip 
Top  Inn,  Chicago,  December  8.  Tliose 
present  were:  Russell  Jellitfe,  Grover 

Clark,  Warren  Healy,  Miss  Rowena 
Woodham,  Miss  Catherine  C.  Burtt  and 
Miss  Ktliel  C.  Hyde. 


President  King’s  recent  book  “The 
A'loral  and  Religious  Challenge  of 
Our  Times  ” is  about  to  be  translated 
into  French  by  Baron  De  Bethune 
of  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Ethelbert  V.  Grabill,  ’96,  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  Boston 
Congregational  Club. 


Personals 


1870 

I’residcnt  Williutn  S.  Scarborough  met 
witli  a painful  accident  during  the  month 
of  .lanuary.  It  will  be  several  weeks 
before  lie  will  lie  able  to  attend  to  his 
duties. 

ISTti 

D.  T.  S. — Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Erville  C. 
Clark  celebrated  tlie  liftieth  anniversary 
of  tlieir  marriage  at  their  liome  in  St. 
I'attl.  Tuesday  evening.  January  2d,  lUl."). 

1.S78 

W.  C.  Wilcox,  Olierlin  College  1878. 
iilierliii  Semiiiar.v  1881,  ks  iiromolcr  and 
manager  of  Tlie  Zulu  Industrial  Imiirove- 
ment  <'om|iany.  Ltd.,  of  Tembelihle, 
\atal. 

The  comiutiiy  lias  a |iaid  up  capital 
of  .810,11110,  wliii’li  is  iiivi'sled  in  a store, 
cattle,  and  four  farms,  comprising  ."..doo 


acres,  with  buildings,  irrigating  dams, 
silo,  cattle  dip,  and  uUier  imiirovoments. 
Some  eighty  families  have  settled  on  the 
company's  lands,  and  tlie  company  main- 
tains two  cliurclies,  and  a govertmient 
aided  scliool. 

1882 

Tile  engagement  of  Miss  .lessie  Pounds, 
dau.ghter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  H. 
Pounds.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  -Mr. 
Frederick  Mttnkelt  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
was  announced  .lanuary  12.  at  a Inncheoti 
at  Miss  Potmds’  home. 

1.884 

Solon  P.  Powell  is  a grower  of  small 
fruits  and  produce  at  Findla.v,  Ohio.  Mr, 
Powell  also  make.s  a specialty  of  straw- 
berries,  celer.v,  and  poultry,  in  which 
Intsiiiess  he  has  itist  concluded  a success- 
ful year. 


1>03 
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1885 


l!ev.  JoimdKUi  C.  CiVfii  Smith.  To- 
inali.  Wis..  is  iiuiilorMtoi-  of  tlio  State 
As.sociation  of  M’iscoiisin. 

1889 

Mrs.  (iraee  IVi'isht  Weiliie  and  her 
daiijihler  were  recent  ftuests  of  friends 
in  Olierlin.  Mrs.  Wed.w's  home  is  in 
.Vrdinon.  I’eiinsylvania.  near  I’liiladelphia. 

1.S90 

Itoss  W.  Firestone  is  [iresident  of  tlie 
Firestone  Bank.  Lishon.  Oliio. 

1891 

O.  T.  S. — l>r.  F.  -V.  Steiner  of  Iowa 
Coliesie  gave  an  address  iiefore  the  Con- 
gregationai  Club  of  Milwaukee  on  Fore- 
fatliers’  Day.  llis  tlieme  was  “A  Con- 
structive Neutrality.'’  Tills  is  tlie  tiftli 
eoiisecutive  Forefatliers'  address  tliat 
.Mr.  Steiner  lias  given  before  tliis  club. 

O.  T.  S. — .luanita  Breckeuridge-Bates 
attended  tiie  Biennial  of  the  Ceiieral 
Federation  of  IVonien's  Clulis  held  in 
Chicago  last  .June.  Mrs.  Bates  was  a 
delegate  from  the  New  York  State  Fed- 
eration. Mrs.  Bates  is  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Suffrage  Campaign  in 
New  York  State,  lieing  I.eader  of  lier 
Assembly  District.  Her  daughter  is  a 
Sopliomore  in  Cornell  University  and  her 
son  is  a Sopliomore  in  the  Itliaca  Iiigh 
school. 

189.'? 

Mrs.  Tliomas  .T.  Dee  (Flora  Bierce)  is 
a very  active  worker  in  Cliicago.  She  is 
president  of  the  Young  IVoman's  Chris- 
tian .Vssociation  of  Cliicago.  a member 
of  tlie  Board  of  tlie  Legal  .Vid  Society 
of  the  City  and  very  active  in  the  New 
England  Congregational  church  of  Chi- 
cago. is  active  in  tlie  Reform  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  tVoman's  Club — one 
of  tlie  most  useful  clubs  of  the  City  ami 
state. 

1.897 

Tlie  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Edgar  Morgan  to  Miss  Ella  A. 
Matliews.  Miss  .Mathews  is  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  later 
graduate  student  in  the  University  of 


Civics  and  I’liilanihropy.  Miss  Matliews, 
in  addition  to  lier  work  as  director  of 
the  vocational  Uuidance  F.ureau,  was  one 
of  the  organi/ers  of  tlie  Cuyalioga  Coun- 
ty Woman's  Suffrage  Association.  Mr. 
.Morgan  is  a niemher  of  tlie  law  tirm  of 
lleiider.son.  Quail,  Siddall  and  .Morgan. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  M.  Dick  s|ient 
till'  Christmas  vacation  willi  tlieir  moth- 
er. .Mrs.  .M.  (i.  Dick,  Oberlin. 

■Mr.  Edward  Seiliert  and  .Mrs.  .Jessie 
tVhite  Seiliert  liave  just  completed  their 
new  home  at  d.'i.'!  lloni(>wood  .V  venue, 
Dayton".  Oliio. 

1.89!) 

Miss  Nellie  Fiona  'I'liom  and  .Mr.  fJd- 
ward  (1.  Freyer  were  married  flctober 
.'!1.  1!»14.  at  Boston.  Massachuselts,  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  James 
L.  Barton  at  tlie  Congregational  House. 
Mr.  and  iMrs.  Fn>yer  are  at  liome  at 
222  High  street.  Newlmryport,  iMass. 

1900 

Carl  R.  Kimball  lias  just  been  elected 
a member  of  the  Ohio  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

1!)01 

Dr.  C.  L.  Booth  is  giving  a course 
of  lectures  in  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

1902 

Robert  Fry  Clark,  who  last  year  was 
jirofessor  of  economics  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, is  assistant  in  the  department 
of  political  economy  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  lie  is  continuing  his 
graduate  work. 

190:l 

Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  formerly  of  the 
law  firm  of  Hitchcock,  ^lorgan.  Fackler 
and  Cross.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  formed  a 
new  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
tVilkin.  Cross  and  Daoust.  with  ollices  in 
the  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Frost  are  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City,  125  East  Hist 
Street,  for  tlie  winter. 

B<irn,  to  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ra.v 
Gregg,  Sherwood.  Nortli  Dakota,  on  De- 
cember 21st.  1914.  a son,  Donald  Neal. 
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Under  the  ausiiiees  ol'  the  Y.  \V.  C. 
A.  of  North  Y'akiina.  \Vashin.i;ton,  YIrs. 
II.  II.  ykinnor  (Dora  Davis),  who  is 
lier.solf  a ftradualo  mir.se  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  I’ennsylvania  ilo.spital,  and  al- 
so a Red  t'ros.s  nurse,  is  ftiving  a course 
of  ten  lectures  in  ‘'Praetiial  Nursing”  to 
a class  of  seventeen  ladies  of  the  city. 
Dr.  II.  II.  ykinner  will  conclude  the 
course  with  three  lectures  on  the  care 
of  children. 

1005 

Jliss  Leona  II.  Fette  Is  no  longer  with 
tlie  Recreation  Center  of  tlie  Y.  W.  C. 
.\.  in  Now  Y'ork  City,  hut  i.s  physical 
director  for  the  Department  Store  Edu- 
cation A.ssociation.  Miss  Fette  first  start- 
ed the  work  in  .Tul.v,  1014,  in  conuectiou 
witli  lier  work  of  teacher  of  “Games  of 
Skill”  during  the  Summer  Session  of  Co- 
lumhia  Teacher.s'  Colle.ge.  Miss  Fette'.s 
addre.ss  is  547  West  123rd  Street,  New 
Y'ork  City. 

Henry  Clay  Wartii,  who  has  hcen  prac- 
tising law  at  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
for  the  last  seven  years,,  lias  recently 
.gone  into  evangelistic  work  as  soloist  and 
musical  director  in  association  with 
Mr.  L.  K.  I’eacock,  formerly  first  a.s- 
sistant  to  Billy  Sunday.  They  have  been 
liolding  a very  reinarkahle  series  of  meet- 
ings in  small  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
sulting in  each  case  in  the  conversion 
of  one  half  and  sometimes  two  thirds  of 
tile  entire  population  of  the  town, 

Tlie  Youth's  Companion  for  Decemlier 
IT,  imlilished  a short  poem  liy  Elizabeth 
Rodliouso.  “ The  Miracle.” 

1005-OG 

Born.  .Yugust  2!),  1014,  to  .Tesse  B. 
Wolfe  and  Clara  Hasted  Wolfe,  of  the 
Oherlin-Sliansi  Memorial  Academy,  Tai- 
kuhsien.  Shansi.  Cliina.  a son,  Walter 
Ilusted  Wolfe. 

lOOll 

Mary  Rankin  and  her  mother  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Florida.  They 
expect  to  he  in  Miami  till  about  Feb- 
ruary 2."th. 

Born.  October  lit,  Ittll,  to  George  Ern- 


est Trueman  and  .lulia  Hocking  True- 
man, a daughter,  Margaret. 

-Yrthur  II.  Newton  is  now  in  Manila, 
P.  L,  holding  a United  States  Govern- 
ment position  as  electrical  engineer.  Af- 
ter leaving  college  lie  taught  for  a time 
in  Kansas,  and  later  took  an  electrical 
engineering  course  at  Case  School  of  .Vp- 
pliod  Science  in  Cleveland.  He  is  a son 
of  T.  G.  Newton,  of  the  class  of  '71, 
who  is  a music  dealer  and  puhlislier  in 
Cleveland. 

1007-lttlL 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Warner  and  Miss  Edna 
1).  Branson  were  married  at  Wellington. 
Ohio,  .lanuary  15,  1015.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warner's  address  i.s  Lodi,  Ohio. 

11)07 

Born.  November  1.  1014,  to  Wynn  C. 
Fairfield  and  Daisie  Gehman  Fairfield, 
of  Taikuhsien,  Shansi,  China,  a daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Hull  Fairfield. 

L.  V.  Koos  is  studying  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  at  the  Univcr.sity  of 
Chicago. 

11)08 

Gertrude  Chaney  has  returned  to  her 
work  in  Fenchow,  Shansi,  China,  after 
liaving  been  called  to  -Ymerica  by  the 
illness  of  her  mother. 

Robert  II.  Rice  and  Miss  Harriet  Gar- 
ford  of  Elyria,  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  aunt,  Mrs.  George 
Worthington,  Elyria,  Ohio,  Saturday  even- 
ing, December  2(1.  1014.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rice  reside  on  Eastern  Heights,  Elyria. 
Mr.  Rice  is  a member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Stroup,  Fauver  and  Rice. 

inoo 

Miss  Evelina  P.elden  lias  resigned  lier 
position  as  social  secretary  of  the  Boys' 
Court  at  Chicago,  and  has  accepted  a 
Iiosition  ns  special  agent  and  resonreb 
assistant  in  the  Children's  Bureau.  Tlie 
Children’s  Bureau  is  part  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Labor  under  the  Federal 
governmen  t. 

11)09-11)12 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Gott  and  Miss  (^ora  E. 
Prefert  were  married  in  BulTalo,  New 
York.  .Yugust  20,  1914.  Mr.  Gott  Is 
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|ii'iiui|ial  <jf  tlio  State  Graded  School  at 
Kobbinsdale,  Miime.sota. 

1910 

Mr.  Iloriiell  .Norris  Hart  and  Miss  El- 
la Krockhaiiseii  were  married  January 
1,  1915,  in  Milwaukee.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hart’s  address  is  KlO.’Ho  M'all  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, IVisconsin. 

J.  II.  liainlH)w  is  iirincipal  of  tlie  IJn- 
coln  Hiitlt  Seliool  at  ids  lioine  in  Wlieel- 
iiur.  West  I’irainia. 

.V.  M. — Miss  Kditli  Eastwood  Metcalf 
and  lier  Wellesley  classmate.  Miss  Betty 
T.  More,  of  East  -Nortblield,  -Massachu- 
setts, are  to  spend  the  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia. Harold  M.  Metcalf,  1914,  who  is 
studyiua:  law  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, joined  tliem  in  Los  Angeles  for  the 
holiday  vacation.  On  tlieir  waj-  to  Cali- 
fornia Miss  Metcalf  and  Miss  Jlore  vis- 
ited Colorado  Springs,  Santa  Ee.  tlie 
I'etritied  Forest,  and  the  Grand  Canyon, 
and  spent  .some  da.vs  in  Mesa,  .Arizona, 
witli  -Mrs.  Caryl  Smith  Ilitterrath,  form- 
erly a student  in  Oberlin  Conservator.v. 

Mr.  Mark  O.  M'ard  has  charge  of  the 
Dallas  stores  for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  of  -\kron.  Ohio.  Mr.  IVard’s 
address  is  Dallas.  Te.xas. 

Luke  S.  Brickley,  who  has  been  city 
editor  of  an  afternoon  daily  in  Troy. 
Ohio,  since  last  June,  re-entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  at  the  beginning  of 
the  wint(>r  quarter  to  continue  his  grad- 
uate study  in  English. 

Born.  Deceml)cr  7,  1914.  to  Oliver  Mark 
liicliards  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hocking 
Richards,  a son.  M'^alter  Hocking. 

1911 

Miss  Helen  G.a.vlord  Jolmson  is  secre- 
tary to  tlie  I’rincipal  of  the  Albany 
.\cademy  for  Girls.  Alliany  New  York, 
and  lias  cliarge  of  tlie  Biology  Depart- 
ment at  the  same  school.  Her  address 
is  1.55  'Washington  .\venue.  .\Ibanv,  New 
York. 

Miss  Rose  I’.  Treat  is  teacliing  at 
Oshkosh.  'Wisconsin.  Miss  Treat’s  ad- 
dress is  129  -Vlgoma  Street. 

Donald  Brodie,  who  spent  the  summer 
in  Europe  and  the  fall  on  a cattle  ranch 
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in  Texas,  entered  the  University  ot  Chi- 
cago at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
quarter  in  the  Divinity  Scliool. 

Tlie  engagement  is  announced  of  -Vnna 
W.  Kauffman  of  tlie  Sliansi  liislrict  oi 
tlie  .Vinei'ican  Board  to  Rev.  \\  illiani  R. 
Leete,  of  tlie  same  mission,  stationed  at 
Feiicliow.  .Sliansi,  Ciiina.  .Mr.  L(‘ete  is 
a gradmile  of  Yale  ol'  tlie  class  of  1908, 
and  of  Union  Theological  .8eiiiinary 
and  Columhia  l.iniversity  in  1912. 

1912. 

.Miss  Helen  .Morrison  has  been  <-alled 
from  lh(‘  work  in  Dramatic  Expres.sion 
in  Hie  College  for  M'omen  at  Dain-ille, 
Ky.,  to  the  department  of  Spoken  I'hig- 
lish  at  Vassal-  College.  -Miss  Ylorrison 
began  her  work  at  N’assar  on  February  -'I. 

Dwight  J.  Bradley  was  ordained  Jan- 
uary 21.  1915,  as  assistant  imstor  of  the 
I’lymouth  Congregational  church.  Oak- 
land, California. 

Ytr.  O.  C.  Bird  and  Miss  -Vdele  B. 
Bullock  were  married  in  Fort  .Vtkinson, 
Wisconsin.  Decemher  19.  1914.  Mr.  Bird 
is  I’hysical  Director  in  South  High  School 
of  Minneaiiolis,  Minnesota.  After  the 
holidays  they  will  he  at  home  in  -Ylinne- 
apolis. 

\Yillard  S.  Lines  and  Mrs.  Mabel  On- 
Hiank  Lines.  ex-Cous..  are  now  located 
at  .52:i  N.  Superior  Avenue,  Mason 
Cit.v.  Iowa.  Ylr.  Line.s  is  a member  of 
the  Mathematic.s  deiiartment  of  Mason 
City  High  School,  and  is  also  choir  di- 
rector at  the  First  Congi'egational  church 
of  Mason  City. 

Alice  Barhcr  is  doing  settlement  work 
in  Boston,  being  one  of  the  residents 
of  South  End  House. 

John  C.  Wine  is  traveling  for  the 
George  L.  Shuman  Publishing  Company. 
This  company  have  their  headipiarters  in 
Chicago. 

Ethel  M.  Rodiman  is  now  connected 
with  the  Y.  YY.  C.  A.  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
in  the  capacity  of  Industrial  Secretary. 
Her  address  is  1825  High  street. 

Hazel  A.  YYorley  is  now  head  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  “Hubbard  Enter- 
prise.” 
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JI'C 


Tin:! 

Ml-.  Iliin-y  JIac-k  is  tcacliing  for  (lie 
presi'iit  at  Ka.veii  lliiirli  seliool.  Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

.Toliii  S.  .\mloregg  is  sliulying  iiieelian- 
ii-al  engineering  at  Cornell  IJniversit.v. 
Ills  aililress  is  College  Avonno,  Ithaca, 
Xew  York. 

Clarence  C.  lintler  and  1‘anl  Munson, 
liolli  faculty  iiieniliers  of  Syrian  I’rolcs- 
tant  (’ollege.  r.eirnt,  Turkey,  liave  eon- 
dneted  two  sninnier  seliool  sessions  ot 
si.\  weeks  each,  in  towns  of  the  Telia- 
non  nionnlains  district. 

Kdna  M.  n.  AVorley  lias  aei-eiited  tlio 
posilinn  of  Cliurcli  Secretary  in  the  Old 
First  Clinrch.  Dr.  tY.  II.  lindnnt.  pastor, 
YTinngstown.  Oliio. 

lOU 

Miss  I.onreine  Alier  is  at  lier  lioine,  St. 
Joseph.  Mieliigaii. 


Former 

Miss  Buford  Rees,  wlio  finislied  the 
course  in  ITiblic  School  Drawing  last 
June,  is  tilling  the  jiosition  of  Supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  Norfolk,  Nohraska. 

Miss  Manila  L.  Root  of  I’ittshurgli  and 
Caiulirid.ge  Springs  will  sail  Salurday  of 
ne.vt  week,  on  tlie  Duca  Degli  Aliruzzi 
for  a trip  around  the  world,  doing  nnig- 
azine  and  newspaper  writing.  She  will 
go  first  to  Italy,  tlien  to  Greece,  Mgypt, 
China,  tlie  I’liiliiipines  and  Jaiian,  return- 
ing li  y way  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
San  Francisco. — t Pittsimrgli  Desiiiiteli, 
Jan.  2'2.  T.a.)  Miss  Root  studied  in  Olier- 
lin  from  1SS9  to  1S94. 

Miss  .Juanita  Killiourne,  Beloit  '14,  at 
Dlierlin  in  lier  Freshman,  Soiilioniore  and 
Junior  years,  has  i-eceiitly  announced  her 
engiigeinent  to  Mr.  George  Claiiss.  also  of 
Olierliii.  Slio  studied  in  file  Conserva- 
tory and  was  well  known  in  mnsieal  cif- 
cles  of  Olierlin. 

l-'rank  \Y.  I’.enedict  is  a Junior  in  tlie 
Department  of  .\griculture.  University  of 
tVlsconsin. 


Miss  Alice  r.aiigellier  and  Miss  Anna 
I >iil i iigtoii,  wlio  studied  in  tlie  Conserva- 
tory (l'il2-i;i),  are  teacliing  in  tlie  ‘-Glen 
Mills  Seliool  for  Girls.’-  near  I’liiladel- 
pliia,  I’enna. 

Howard  R.  Calvert  is  managing  tlie 
e.vliiliit  of  tlie  -V.  I.  Root  company  ot  .Me- 
dina, maiiufactui'ors  of  lice  supplies,  at 
tlie  1‘anama-California  exposition,  San 
Diego.  He  will  he  tliere  wliile  (he  expo- 
sition lasts  iiis  former  roommate,  Joliii 
W.  r.ove  ’14,  sonietinie  editor  of  Tlie 
Shelby  Citizen,  is  now  liolding  down  a 
,1oh  as  general  Hunky  in  tlie  editorial 
doparinient  of  (he  same  company  at  .Me- 
dina. 

J.  O.  Rees  is  assi.stant  principal  in  the 
lii.gh  seliool  at  I.eRoy,  Medina  county, 
Oliio. 


Students 

Mr.  Guy  C.  Hickok  and  Miss  Mary 
Chandler  were  married  August  2(5,  1014. 
Their  address  is  (!4  Patchen  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Miss  Ktliel  C.  Hyde  Is  Inking  work  in 
the  Northwestern  Thiiversity  and  teach- 
ing classes  in  the  .Academy  department 
of  tliat  institution. 

Robert  O.  Ballou  is  (raveling  for  a 
liraiicli  of  tile  Armour  Company.  Cliieago. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Everson  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Newton  Moore  of  Pulaski,  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  married  at  Brighton,  Ohio, 
Tuesday,  December  22,  1914.  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Moore  will  live  in  Muscatine,  low'a. 
where  they  will  make  their  home  at 
1105  Hirshey  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Grace  Bearliy  Sed.gwick,  Cres- 
well.  Oregon,  is  I'resident  of  tlie  Wil- 
lamette Presliyterian  Society  comprised 
ot  seven  counties  ot  Western  Oregon. 

Miss  Orral  Matchette  is  teaching 
Knglisli  at  lyincolu  liigli  seliool,  Portland. 
Oregon. 

William  J.  Raliill  made  his  "letter” 
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in  football  at  Princeton  this  fall,  play- 
ing end. 

Mr.  Raymond  H.  Norweb  has  recently 
been  awarded  the  Scholarship  of  the 
Class  of  1877  of  Harvard  University,  hav- 
ing attained  a position  in  the  .second 
group  of  scliolars.  Mr.  Norwel)  is  at  pres- 
ent a inember  of  the  Junior  Chis.s  at  Har- 
vard College,  and  the  appearance  of 
his  name  in  the  second  list  signifies  that 
his  work  during  the  Sophomore  year 
was  of  “marked  excellence.” 


Tlie  following  list  of  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates living  in  CoUnnlnis,  Ohio,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Columbus  Hranch  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Collegiate  Alumnae; 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Sater  '84. 

Mrs.  Carl  S.  Patton  ’SO. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Simons  ’81. 

Miss  Martha  Maltby  ’74. 

Miss  Jane  Zurmehly  ’76. 

Miss  Jane  M.  Doren  ’06. 


The  following  Oberlin  people  are  at- 
tending the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Champaign.  Illinois:  Mr.  Robert  Good- 

rich is  a Junior  in  the  Literature  and 
Arts  School,  where  he  is  majoring  in 
chenustry.  His  address  is  410  E.  Green 
Street. 

Mr.  J.  Balbach,  who  is  taking  his  first 


year  in  the  Scliool  of  Commerce,  lives 
at  616  E.  Green  Street. 

Eranklin  C.  I’alin,  ’14,  200  E.  Green 
Street,  is  worldng  for  his  master's  de- 
gree in  History. 

Gertrude  Bacon,  ex-’13,  1103  W.  Oregon 
SlP'et,  Urhana,  is  a .scholar  in  Ento- 
mology. Silt*  received  the  A.B.  degree 
from  Pomona  College  in  1013  and  A.  M. 
in  1014. 

Carl  McKellogg.  ’14,  whoso  address  is 
1002  ML  California  SI.,  Urbana,  is  a 
graduate  student  in  Chemistry. 

Rulli  E.  Hodsdon,  ’13,  is  working  for 
tlie  A.  M.  degree  in  History  in  the  Grad- 
uate School.  Her  address  is  510  S. 
Goodwin  Ave.,  Urbana. 


Of  the  eight  Oberlin  students  who 
have  tried  out  for  positions  as  field 
workers  for  the  Eugenics  Record  office, 
one  hundred  per  cent  have  received  ap- 
pointments. Of  tlie  total  number  from 
all  colleges  who  try  out,  only  about 
thirty  per  cent  are  chosen. 


On  Sunday,  November  8,  forty-two  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  in  New  York  City 
enjoyed  an  outing  on  the  Palisades  along 
the  Hudson.  An  old  fashioned  Oberlin 
picnic  supper  consisting  of  frankfurters, 
buns,  doughnuts  and  coffee  was  served. 


Necrology 


1844 

Mrs.  Emily  Fairehild-Ealrfleld.  Brown- 
helm,  Ohio,  1822 — I»s  Angeles,  April  2, 
1014.  A.B.  01>erlin.  ’44.  JIarried  to 
Rev.  Miner  EairHeld,  ’44. 

Mrs.  Fairfield  was  a member  of  tlie 
Fairchild  family,  whose  history  has 
meant  so  much  to  Oberlin  College  and 
to  the  educational  world.  She  was  the 
last  of  eight  children,  closing  a long 
life  of  usefulness  and  service.  4'wo  sons 
survive  her:  Charles  II.  Fairchild,  D.D., 
with  whom  she  had  made  her  home,  and 
Charles  II.  Fairfield  of  Paris.  France. 


1867. 

.lohn  W.  Tyler,  class  of  1867,  was 
killed  by  an  auto  New  Year’s  eve,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1914,  while  returning  to  his  home 
from  a church  entertainment  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  horn  in  Soutli  Newburg, 
Obio,  in  1,841.  He  was  in  the  civil  war. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  tak- 
ing his  course  at  Oberlin.  He  \va.s  prose- 
miting  attorney  in  Lake  county  two  years. 
He  began  practice  in  Cleveland  in  1,876, 
but  retired  from  practice  about  four 
years  ago.  He  was  a inember  of  the 
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I’resb.vteriaii  Churcli.  llis  wife  died 
two  years  ago.  He  loaves  two  sons  and 
tiireo  danghlcrs,  all  of  whom  were  liv- 
ing near  him. 

Of  the  twenty  young  men  who  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  IStiT  Mr.  Tyler’s 
death  is  the  fifth  only.  Fifteen  are  still 
living.  Three  of  his  classmates  were  at 
his  funeral,  Itev.  John  G.  Fraser,  P.  11. 
Kaiser  and  Itev.  K.  T.  Cross. 

lStlS-1871,  O.  T.  S. 

Frederick  IV.  Fairtield,  Oherliu,  1846 — 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Nov.  6,  1014. 

Oherliu  College,  ’US,  O.  T.  S.  ’71.  Mr. 
Fairtield  spent  the  tirst  throe  years  after 
graduatiug  from  the  Seminary  in  pas- 
torates in  Wisconsin.  In  1874  he  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege Department  of  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  After  an  interim  of 
nine  years  spent  as  professor  of  Greek 
in  Tabor  College,  he  returned  to  Howard 
University  in  1801  and  served  until  1007, 
when  he  retired  with  a pension  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  During  his  life  in 
Los  Angeles  he  was  concerned  with  the 
Ohcrlin  College  xVssociatiou  of  Southern 
California  and  acted  as  registrar  of  the 
Southern  California  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  and  Ministers.  This 
Los  Angeles  Association  expresses  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Fairfield’s  work  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  a tribute  published  in  “The 
I’acific.” 

Mr.  Fairtield  married  Harriet  L.  Allen 
in  1871.  Tliree  of  the  children  are  Ober- 
lin  graduates:  Anna  (Mrs.  Duncan  Stew- 
art), ’08,  deceased,  Alice  (Mrs.  Theodore 
Saam),  ’01,  and  Wynn,  ’07,  who  Is  in 
Shansi,  Cliina,  and  whom  his  father 
lioped  to  visit  liad  he  lived. 

1870 

Itev.  Jacob  .\lbert  Piddle,  Archdeacon 
of  Hartford,  died  at  his  home  in  South 
Mancliester,  Conn..  September  -4,  1014, 
after  an  illness  of  two  years.  .V.P.  Olter- 
lin.  ’70.  Married  Miss  Anna  .\.  Light,  ’70. 

A memorial  minute  was  pul)lislied  by 
tile  churcli  in  South  Mancliester  paying 
trilnite  to  ids  leadersliip  and  earnestness. 


"He  was  often  called  the  model  archdea- 
con. "He  coniliined  in  no  coniuion  de- 
gree tile  true  churcli  idea  with  old  fash- 
ioned and  devout  piety.’’ 


1882 

Elmer  Wales  Matter,  Otierlin,  Ohio, 
1801 — Duluth.  Minn.,  Dec.  12,  1014. 

Oberlin  College,  ’S2.  Married’  Lizzie 
Emma  Peck.  ’82. 

ELMER  W.  MATTER. 

A (piiet  life  of  simple,  undemonstrative 
service.  A man  whose  character  was 
that  of  constant  courage,  right  thinking, 
and  that  native  kindliness  which  errs  in 
.iudgnieut  only  on  the  side  of  leniency. 
Such  a man  was  Elmer  W.  Matter. 

He  had  been  a resident  of  Duluth  for 
many  years.  He  was  always  a depend- 
able factor  in  everything  that  was  good 
for  the  city.  A graduate  of  Oberlin  Uni- 
versity, he  had  an  intelligent  intere.st 
in  every  feature  that  would  help  make 
his  home  city  better,  more  livable,  and 
cleaner  as  well  as  bigger,  which  with 
him,  as  with  all  good  citizens,  came  last 
in  the  list. 

His  private  life  was  without  blemish, 
indeed  he  was  more  tolerant  to  oth- 
ers than  to  himself,  and  he  had  an  un- 
failing fund  of  cpiiet  humor  that  made 
tiim  not  only  most  companionable,  but 
relieved  the  stress  of  many  an  occasion. 

His  sudden  death  on  Saturday,  wholly 
unexpected  even  to  ids  family,  stirred 
many  hearts  to  their  depths,  and  all  who 
knew  him  even  casually  realized  that 
Duluth  had  lost  what  it  could  ill  afford, 
the  sort  of  man  who  helps  most  to  make 
a city  of  high  ideals  and  of  unfailing  jus- 
tice in  practice. — (From  the  Duluth 
'f^eioft-Trihunc.) 

189.3,  O.  T.  S. 

Itev.  Jesse  D.  Hill,  D.D.,  Slrhowy,  South 
Wale.s,  1808— Portland.  Me.,  Jan.  14,  ’l.'l. 

Mr.  Hill  imndgrated  with  his  family  in 
1871.  studied  at  Wyoming  Tnstiluto. 
Kingston.  Pa.,  and  graduated  from  the 
Seminary  in  1893.  Ho  served  as  pastor 
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in  lowiis  ill  iiortlieni  Oliio  until  six  yeai's 
iijio.  wluMi  lie  was  called  to  the  well- 
known  Williston  Clinreli  of  I’ortland. 
Me.,  one  of  the  lariier  chiirehes  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  mil  was  niaiTied  to  Mi.ss  Mollie 
Mvans  of  Mhenshurit,  I’a.,  in  KSll.'i.  With 
the  tliive  eiiildren,  INffs.  Hill  will  make 
her  home  In  Oherlin. 

1913. 

-Miss  -Vnnabel  Miller  died  at  her  iioine 
in  Byron,  Xew  York,  .July  7,  1914. 

Miss  Miller  was  born  in  Byron,  Xew 
York.  December  ti.  1S90.  After  finishing 
iier  high  scliool  course  at  Bergen,  New 
York,  with  iiighest  honors,  she  entered 
Oherlin  College  in  the  fali  of  1909,  grad- 
uating in  1913.  During  the  year  of  1913- 
1914,  she  taught  mathematics  and  history 
in  Batavia  high  school  until  the  spring 
term,  when  continued  illness  compelled 
her  to  resign. 

1914. 

Earl  U.  McKee  died  July  10,  1914,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Earl  McKee  was  horn  in  Oherlin, 


-March  14,  18S0.  He  was  graditated  from 
the  Oherlin  high  scliooi  in  1903.  On  ac- 
cotiiit  of  a serious  accident  which  oc- 
ctirred  during  the  last  year  of  his  higli 
school  work,  he  did  not  at  once  begin 
ills  college  course.  The  old  accident 
hindered  him  till  throtigh  his  work,  and 
in  Marcli,  1914,  he  was  compelled  to  go 
to  I’liiladelphia  for  expert  surgical  help. 
His  death  came  July  10.  The  Faculty 
of  Oherlin  College  voted  to  fill  out  the 
iucomitleted  diploma  ttiid  to  rank  Mr. 
•McKee  a graduate  wdth  the  class  of  1914. 

Mbs.  Mabel  Burrouciis  !<ani)krsox. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Burroughs  Sanderson,  wife 
of  Uev.  Itoss  W.  Sanderson,  1908,  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  cliurch  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  died  September  1.  1914,  at 
Dearborn,  ^fichigan.  where  she  was  seek- 
ing relief.  Mrs.  Sanderson  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Professor  George  S.  Burroughs, 
who  from  1899  to  1901  was  a member  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Oherlin  Theological 
Seminar}',  and  a sister  of  Balph  Bur- 
roughs, ’09,  and  Edmund  Burroughs,  ’ll. 


THE  PINNACLE  OF  UNEXCELLED  EXCELLENCE 

ESTABLISHED  IB^2 BALTlMDREnO. 


The  News  Printing  Company 

29  North  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  O. 

Anything  in  Printing  from  a Card  to  a Book 


Best  American  Cutlery 

Best  English  Cutlery  ! Always 

Best  Scissors 

Best  Shears  ■ 

ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

HucKins  HucKi  n[s 

13  South  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Oberlin 

Books 


H.  C.  KING,  D.D. 


PRESIDENT 

Kelifiioii  us  Lire  

The  Moral  and  Ueliiiious  Clialleii^'e  of  oiir  limes 

The  Ethics  of  .lestis  

The  Laws  of  Frieiulshiii.  Unman  and  Divine  oOc  and 

Rational  Livini;  I.’**'- 

Reconstruction  in  ThtMilotry  

'riu'olo.ity  atul  Social  ( 'onsciousness o()c  and 

'I’he  Seemiiif;  rnreality  of  tlie  Spiritual  Liti- 

Personal  and  IdeaJ  Elements  in  Education 

(trowlh  


Sl.f'O 

IFLoO 

ifl.nii 

SLiro 
.$1.20 
.$1  ..of) 

$1.2.-i 

.$1,511 

.$1..50 

.25 


PROFESSOR  E.  I.  BOSWORTH,  D.D. 

Studies  on  Lift*  of  .lesus dtic  and  hdc 

•\ew  .Studies  in  .Vets otic  and  T.jc 

Teachiints  of  .lesus  and  llis  .Viiostles 50c  and  T.ic 

Christ  in  Everyday  Life 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DICKINSON 

Education  of  .Music  Lover .$l.oO 

'I'lie  Study  of  the  History  of  Music .$2..)0 


SPECIALS 

.Story  of  Olierlin  by  Leonard net  T.ic 

Colie, ire  and  Colony,  by  .Tames  II.  Fairchild net  .$1.00 

Fairchild's  Theoloiry  .$1.00 

-Monroe's  .Vddresses  .50 


Postasre  on  alwve  hooks,  10c  each. 


Irving  M.  Channon,  5 S.  Main  St.  Oberlin,  0. 


Oberlin 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Now  in  Its  Twenty-first  Year 


Accredited  by  State  Boards  of  Education  of  Ohio 
and  many  other  States 


For  Catalogue  address  the  Secretary, 


MISS  ROSE  M.  DEAN 


Goodricf)  House, 


125  Elm  Street 
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“A  Story  Illustrated  Is  Half  Told” 

SEND  YOUR  SLIDE  ORDERS  TO 

Ohio  TRANSPARENCY  COMPANY 

409  Superior  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Southwestern  Systeri) 

Offers 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 

Rian  Your  Xrips  Our  \A/ay 

Call  OQ  Fred  MaddocK,  flgent,  for  full  information 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  and  Columbus  Railway  Company 

525  GarField  Building,  Cleveland.  O. 


■m  MOREHOUSE  COMPANY 

Shoes,  Millinery,  Oriental  Rugs 

Retailers  and  Importers  of 

Dry  Goods,  Garments  and  Kindred  Merchandise 

EUtablUhed  more  than  60  years  ago,  and  maintaining  a leading 
position  in  the  offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 

619-626  Euclid  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees  Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  ACADEMIC  COSTUMES 

COTRELL  & LEONARD 

MAKERS  OF 

CAPS,  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 

To  the  American  College*  and  Univeriities 

Class  Contracts  a Specialty  ALBANY  N Y 


Mrs.  WllHam 
19l  Earn  St 


Homer 
Oberlin  O 


You  Can  Bank  WitH  Us 
By  Mail 

Xhrough  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  Department, 
banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies  and  individuals, 
may  send  their  surplus  money  to  us  with  absolute  privacy  and 
safety. 


4%  Compound  Interest  Paid 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$4,000,000 


Resources  over 
$27,000,000 


^Guardian 

Savings  and  trust  com  pany 


d*v»land,  Ohio 


College  or  Business 
-Which? 

Don’t  give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don’t 
aettle  down  in  a poorly-paid  petition  because  you  lack  the  training  for  some- 
thing better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  time,  at  small 
cost,  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business 
position.  Send  for  our  booklets. 

“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college. 
“Why  and  How”  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  necessary  for 
a thorouj'h  business  training.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  today  for 
these  “self-help”  booklets. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A . 


